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Copies Delayed in Mails 


We are receiving many complaints from subscribers that 
the Railway Age is not being delivered to them promptly. 
In many cases, requests are received for additional copies to 
replace those which have not been delivered at the time of 
writing, but which are later delivered by the post office after 
an unreasonable delay. The paper is being printed and 
mailed on its regular schedule, and if you do not receive 
your copy promptly or regularly, take the matter up with 
the postmaster at the same time that you write to us. 


A director of a division of the Railroad Administration has 
registered a complaint against our circulation department 
because of the repeated delays in re- 
Government ceiving his copies of the Railway Age. 
Operation of the Writing on January 25, he said that 
Mail Service his paper for January 17 had not yet 
arrived, although another copy of the 
same issue for another officer of his division had just been 
received. Another office in Washington received its copy of 
the January 17 issue on January 25 and our own Washington 
office received its copies on January 22, although a copy sent 
by special delivery arrived on January 18. As all of the copies 
for Washington are mailed from New York at the same time 
each Friday, while their delivery in Washington frequently 
straggles through the succeeding week, we are strongly of the 
opinion that the difficulty lies in the postoffice department 
rather than in our circulation department, and this impres- 
sion is confirmed by the much greater length of time that is 
now required to get letters delivered. Yet we have not heard 
of any suggestion that the government take over the operation 
of the postoffice for a five-year test. 


The chapter of the director general’s annual report on public 
service and accounting closes with the statement that “it can 
be affirmed with certainty that, were 
the railroads of this country actually 
unified under one control, there would 
be an enormous saving in accounting. 
expenses.” Under the heading “Gen- 
eral Expenses,” the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
cludes the salaries of general officers and the salaries and 
wages of officers and employees in the accounting and legal 
departments. Until the complete reports are filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it is not possible to sepa- 
rate general expenses into the primary accounts, but those 
who argue that unified control is desirable claim very large 
savings in almost all these primary accounts. As a matter 
of fact, salaries of executive officers during the past year of 
government operation have, in a great number of cases, been 
charged against the company and are not, therefore, included 
in general expenses. Furthermore, the salaries and the ex- 
penses of the regional directors and of the central adminis- 
tration are not charged to the general expenses, pro rata or 
otherwise, of individual railroads. While therefore there 
may not be any less actual expenses under this heading, it 
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More Enormous 
Theoretical 
Savings 


would seem probable that there would be a very considerable 
reduction in the amounts charged to individual roads under 
this class of primary accounts in general expenses. The 
same ought to be true of the primary accounts covering legal 
expenses charged to general expenses. There are left, then, 
the accounting and miscellaneous expenses. Presumably, the 
word “enormous” is not used in a relative sense in the d&- 
rector general’s report, for accounting expenses have aver- 
aged but from 3 to 5 per cent of total railroad operating ex- 
penses. A saving of a few million dollars for the coun- 
try as a whole is apparently what is meant here by enor- 
mous. But what are the facts for the first eleven months: 
of the calendar year? The general expenses of the larger 
railroads total $101,994,264, as compared with $88,058,679 
for the same roads for the first eleven months of 1917, 
If there actually have been large reductions in the amounts 
charged to general expenses, then there has been an 
“enormous increase’ in accounting expenses. The ac- 
counting department report gives six reasons why the sav- 
ing in 1918 was “nothing like it might be and would be 
under permanent unified operation.” Three of these reasons 
amount to the fact that the separate entities of the roads had 
to be maintained, and the other three are explanations of ex- 
traordinary expenses entailed in the installation of federal 
operation. It’s the same old story—theoretical “enormous” 
savings with actual increased expenses. 


The new director general, Walker D. Hines, in his letter to 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, reprinted else- 
where in this issue, sets forth, lucidty 


Administration and convincingly, the need for an addi- 
Really Needs _ tion of $750,000,000 to the present re- 
$750,000,000 volving fund of $500,000,000. As Mr. 


Hines shows, this billion and a quarter 
is in the nature of working capital, and to date the actual 
loss to the government from the operation of the railroads has- 
been only about $200,000,000. Assuming no loss in 1919, 
the books of the Railroad Administration when closed at the 
end of 1919 would show cash on hand or debits against the 
railroad companies of something over one billion dollars. 
The additional $750,000,000 asked for now appears to be a 
minimum of what will be required. Even this amount has 
to be supplemented by the financing on the part of the rail- 
roads through their own credit of approximately $291,000,000. 
If there is a loss in net operating income in 1919, as com- 
pared with the aggregate of rentals due the companies, it will 
not necessarily mean that the administration will need a 
larger revolving fund, but only that a greater part of the 
fund will have to be written off as loss and a smaller part 
will represent debts of the railroads to the government. It is 
significant that in stating the administration’s needs for 
working capital, Mr. Hines prefaces his figures with the 
statement that “when the government shall have settled its 
accounts,” etc. At present, in the absence of adequate work- 
ing capital, the Railroad Administration is holding off its 
creditors. Without action from Congress this is the only 
course open for the administration, but it is a course which 
no soundly run business would voluntarily adopt, and Con- 
gress should act immediately to provide the Railroad Admin- 
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istration with adequate working capital so that a sounder 
business attitude can be adopted toward the administration’s 
creditors. 


Why Hang It on the Railroads? 


NE OF THE DEVELOPMENTS of the war was the United 

States Employment Service. Established in the early 
part of 1918 as a branch of the Department of Labor 
and fostered to meet the needs of the war industries, its organ- 
ization spread rapidly over the country so that there are now 
about 750 branch employment agencies covering practically 
all parts of the United States. As it was realized that open 
competition by the various war industries for the inadequate 
supply of labor would ‘lead to no good, it was proposed to 
institute a form of control:\wheréby labor could be allocated 
to the various industries much as’ was done with materials, 
although ‘not to the same degree. Certain serious difficulties 
interfered with ‘the ‘success of this plan, the chief being 
that thé laborer himself must be given some choice in the 
matter, In the actual prosecution of the work all industries, 


including the railroads, were réquested’to place their orders’ 


for labor with the Federal Employment Service and certain 
restrictions were placed’ upon’ the solicitation of labor by 


individuals, but ‘nder''stress'of war necessity individual 


initiative emphatically asserted itself. The great ‘war in- 
dustriés did not depend upon the Federal Employment Ser- 
vice, but instituted their own means of ‘solicitation and ad- 
vertising, and the federal service also carried on a’ program 
of special ‘recruiting for’ some of the more urgent demands,’ 
which ‘resulted in some open competition between various 
divisions of the service itself. The railroads also were com- 
pelled to look out for themselves and opened up employment 
offices of their own in the large cities. 

With the market reduction of industrial and commercial 
activities following the signing of the armistice, the enormous 
burden placed upon the United. States Employment Service 
has been largely removed and the officers of this organization 
who had always felt that the railroads did not make sufficient 
use of the federal agencies turned their attention to a plan 
whereby all solicitation of labor for the railroads would be 
done by the federal service. This resulted in the labor 
conference, recently held in Chicago, where railroad officers 
were told of the advantages of the centralized control of 
labor solicitation and recruiting. 

That.there is considerable question as to the practicability 
of centralizing the solicitation of men for employment on the 
railroads to the degree proposed by the United States Em- 
ployment Service is clear from the discussion brought forth 
at this conference. The position of the employment service is 
obvious. The removal of the enormous war demand for 
labor has left it with a big organization, the present demands 
upon which are not sufficient to justify its perpetuation on 
the present scale. Obviously, if it be given responsibility 
for the supply of labor to the railroads this will go a long 
way toward justifying its continued existence. Through a 
resolution passed by the conference, the question of co-op- 
eration between the United States Railroad Administration 
and the United States Employment Service has been put 
up to the director general and the regional directors of the 
railroads. Whatever action is taken in pursuance of this 
resolution, the matter should be considered solely with refer- 
ence to the welfare of the realroads and their employees. The 
effect of the policy adopted upon the future of the United 
States Employment Service in its present form should receive 
no consideration. Why give the employment service a 
monopoly of the furnishing of labor to the railways, mainly 
in order that the employment service may continue to exist? 
In other words, why hang it on the railroads? Haven’t they 
troubles enough, already? 
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Re-Establishing Railway °Credit 


Stas FACT CANNOT be too strongly emphasized that the 
pending railroad problem is essentially that of de- 
vising means of re-establishing and maintaining rail- 
road’credit. The problem of credit, in turn, is funda- 
mentally that of adopting some plan under which the rail- 
ways can be returned to the permanent management of their 
owners with a reasonable certainty that they will be able to 
raise the large amounts of new capital which will be required 
for the adequate development and increase of their facilities. 
The problem of devising means of securing the most economi- 
cal operation consistent with good service is interlocked with 
that of re-establishing credit, but to some extent the two can 
and ought to be considered separately. 

The railways can be enabled to raise adequate new capital 
only by insuring that, under good management, they will be 
given opportunity to secure sufficient net income to pay a 
reasonable return both upon their old and their new 
capital. 

It is contended by some persons, including members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that before government 
operation was adopted the railways were allowed to charge 
rates that yielded ‘reasonable profits. Elaborate statistics 
are cited to prove this. The incontrovertible facts are, how- 
ever, first, that for several years before government operation 
was adopted the expansion of railway facilities was rapidly 
declining; and, second, that the facilities became inadequate to 
the demands of the country’s business. | Some take the view 
that the companies became unable to raise sufficient new 
capital because of abuses in their financial management. 
But the abuses, so far as they were real, were confined to a 
comparatively few companies, while the decline in the ex- 
pansion of facilities was general.. The growing inability 
of the railways as a whole to raise adequate capital was due 
mainly to a faulty policy of regulation; -and the legislation 
under which they are restored to private management must, 
if adequate expansion of their facilities is to be renewed, 
establish principles and methods which will insure that 
they will be able to pay a more certain, and many of them 
a larger, return. 

Various plans for accomplishing this have been suggested. 
One is that the government shall guarantee a fixed percentage 
of return for all roads on some basis of valuation. The 
conclusive argument against this is that it would destroy 
all incentive to enterprise and efficiency. No plan under 
which the owners of each individual property will not lose 
by inefficiency in its management and gain by efficiency will 
foster good management. 

Another proposal is that the government, on some basis 
of valuation shall guarantee each company a minimum and 
a maximum percentage of net return. If the minimum is 
not earned the deficit shall be paid from the public treasury, 
and any excess earned over the maximum shall be paid into 
the public treasury. This plan would not destroy the in- 
centive to efficiency, and might not seriously impair it if 
the maximum allowed was fixed reasonably high. Its most 
objectionable feature is that some roads almost certainly 
would not earn the minimum, that the government would 
have to make up their deficits, and that this would create 
financial relations between the government and these railways 
which would foster agitation for government ownership of 
them. Governments have made guarantees of net earnings 
to railways in many countries. Wherever the railways have 
failed to earn the guaranteed amounts there has been agita- 
tion for the governments to acquire them, and in most cases 
this agitation has been successful. 


The plan proposed by the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives sets forth that “the statute itself should provide the 
rule of rate-making, and should require that rates be not 
only what is called reasonable, but adequate and sufficient to 
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enable the carriers to provide safe, adequate and sufficient 
service.” That this ought to be the rule, and that it is desir- 
able to have it established by law, seems clear. But serious 
differences of opinion might arise regarding the way in which 
it should be interpreted and applied. In spite of the decline 
in the development of the railways which has been constantly 
and rapidly going on for almost ten years, the bodies that 
have regulated. them are still contending, in effect, as already 
noted, that: they have been so regulated: that. they could 
have adequately expanded if they had been disposed to. 
. Just how these bodies think they can rationally argue that 
people with capital carefully refrained from putting it into 
an industry the returns earned in which made it an attrac- 
tive industry in which to invest we do not understand. 


The principle by which most of the rate regulating bodies - 


actually have been guided has been that of reducing and 
keeping rates as low as could be done without having them 
declared confiscatory by the courts. The Association of 
Railway Executives suggests that a large part of the control 
of rate-making be transferred to a Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, with the thought that a purely administrative official 
would act, not on the principle of near-confiscation, which 
has guided most of the regulating commissions, but on the 
principle of public expediency. We believe it is sound doc- 
trine ‘that the administrative and judicial functions now 
performed by the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
not be delegated to the same body, but many persons fear 
that a Secretary of Transportation would be influenced by 
considerations of politics as well as considerations of public 
expediency. 

Another plan ‘which is being advocated is about as follows: 

Divide the railways of the country into, say, ten geographi- 
cal groups, the boundaries to be determined by operating and 
traffic conditions. Provide by law that the rates in each 
territory shall be so fixed as to enable the railways of that 
territory as a whole to earn an average net operating income 
on the aggregate book cost of their road and equipment of, 
say, 514 per cent. Some roads in the group would earn less 
than this average; some more. When a railway earned in 
excess of, say, 634 per cent, the excess, under this plan, would 
be divided, part being retained by the company, part being 
paid as a bonus to its employees, and part being paid into 
the public treasury. 

The book cost of road and equipment is not an entirely 
satisfactory basis on which to compute the total net operating 
income allowed to be earned, but it is the best at present 
available, and has been used in important rate advance 
cases. This plan would have several advantages. First, 
it would not establish entangling financial relations between 
the government and the railway companies. Second, since 
it would not arbitrarily limit the net return which any in- 
dividual company could earn it would not destroy the incen- 
tive to efficient management. Third, it would nullify the 
old argument that rates must not be fixed high enough to 
enable the average road to earn an adequate return for fear 
the stronger roads would earn an excessive return. 

From the standpoint of roads which long have been earning 
a high percentage of return, however, this plan would be ob- 
jectionable and perhaps unjust. Furthermore, the fixing by 
law of specific average and maximum rates of return which 
the companies would be allowed to earn might in the long 
run prove to be unwise. Nobody knows exactly what aver- 
age return is needed by the companies now; and the return 
required might diminish, or might substantially increase, 
because of national or international financial developments 
for which they were not responsible. But, after all, human 
action, including legislation, should be based on probable 
and not merely possible developments. People do buy bonds 
which run 20 years or more and pay a fixed rate of interest, 
in spite of the fact that the general rate of interest may de- 
cline or advance; and it ought to be possible to estimate 
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fairly accurately the average and maximum returns the 
roads as a whole should have. ' 

It seems to us that the best solution of the pending problem 
of railway credit consistent with leaving unimpaired the 
incentives to efficient management would be found in legis- 
lation embodying the following principles: First, the rail- 
ways should be encouraged, under proper government super- . 
vision, to so co-ordinate their operations as to limit. the obvi- 
ous wastes of competition while preserving as much compe- _ 
tition as is necessary to promote emulation in operation and , 
in improvement of service. Second, “the statute itself . 
should,” as the Railway Executives’ plan says, “provide the 
rule of rate-making, and should require. that: rates be 
‘ adequate and sufficient to enable the carriers. to 
provide safe, adequate and efficient service.” Third, the 
statute, as an auxiliary guide in rate’ regulation, should 
specify a minimum average rate of return on property invest- 
ment—not less, surely, than 514 per cent—which the rail- | 
ways as a whole, or groups, of railways, must be allowed 
by regulating authorities to earn, and perhaps fix a maximum , 
return, any earnings in excess of which ,must be divided. on,.., 
some basis between the company earning them. and; the-govai bac 
ernment. Fourth, some federal regulating authority:.shouldsd: to 
be given power to supervise the issuance of securities: ahd 22 <0 
the making of expenditures ‘chargeable to capital’ account." 
Provisions such as these are, we believe, required 'to‘re-estab- “' 
lish railway credit on the basis on which the public welfare * 
demands that it shall be placed. pce a poeltichaars 
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Fancies and Facts Regarding 
Government Operation 


UBLIC OPINION seems to be running strongly against 

government ownership and operation of the railways 
and public utilities now in the hands of the govern- 
ment, but the question cannot be considered settled until 
these properties shall have been returned to the management 
of their owners. The former director general of railroads, 
Mr. McAdoo, continues to advocate a five years’ extension of 
the present system and to make predictions regarding the re- 
sults that would be gained. Many of the railway employees 
who under government operation have received advances in 
wages exceeding their fondest dreams are bombarding mem- 
bers of Congress with propaganda for a continuance of gov- — 
ernment operation. The doctrinaire proponents of public 
ownership are still arguing for it, and making as glowing 
predictions as ever about what it would accomplish. Some 
of them admit that the country’s first year’s experience with 
government operation has been rather disconcerting, but 
they attribute the disappointing results to war conditions 
and say there would be a great improvement under peace 
conditions. 

In these circumstances, it is desirable to recall some of 
the predictions which emanated from exactly the same per- - 
sons just before and just after government operation was 
adopted. On December 9, and again on December 14, 1917, 
just two weeks before government operation was adopted, S. 
W. Brookhart of Iowa, a protege of Clifford Thorne, advo- 
cated government ownership of railways at a hearing of the 
Newlands Joint Congressional Committee in Washington. 
He estimated the savings in operating expenses that would 
be effected at $400,000,000 a year. Clifford Thorne had 
previously made a similar estimate in an address before the 
National Association of Railroad Commissioners. After gov- 
ernment operation was adopted a newspaper of wide circula- 
tion estimated in an editorial that the savings effected under 
government operation would be at least $1,000,000,000 a 
year. 


On January 19, 1918, and again on January 21, three 
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weeks after government operation was adopted, Director 
General McAdoo gave his views to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce in Washington. He did not express 
such boundless optimism regarding the results of govern- 
ment operation as Mr. Brookhart, Mr. Thorne and others 
had expressed. He did, however, make the following state- 
ments: 


“So I hope that very large economies may be practiced. How 
far they will be offset by increased cost of material and in- 
creased cost of labor, I do not know, but perhaps one hand will 
wash the other. If it does, and you maintain the present status, 
perhaps the government would not have to meet any deficiency 
against guarantees it may give. In any case, J hope that the 
deficiency will be inconsiderable, and I hope as well that we 
may have a surplus.” (Senate Committee Hearings, page 823.) 
* * * “T hope there will be no deficiency. I hope that such 
economies can be effected as will prevent deficiencies, and I 
even hope that a surplus may result from government operation. 
Of course, that is a hope; I do not know.” (Senate Committee 
Hearings, page 840.) * * * “We are taking the railroads 
over under a guarantee of about $100,000,000 less than they 
earned in the last fiscal year of the period (on the net operating 
income of which the compensation of the railways was based), 
and, in addition to that, excess profits taxes are to be paid out 
of that guaranteed income. If the government, with its powers 
of codrdination and common use of facilities, with the unques- 
tioned economies that may be practiced under its control of the 
situation, and with an advantage of $100,000,000 over the pro- 
posed guaranty, as shown by the last fiscal year’s earnings, has 
not made a fair trade upon the merits of the proposition for a 
temporary use of these properties, then I am frank to say I do 
not know what would be fair.’ (Senate Committee Hearings, 
page 849. All the italics are our own.) 


Mr. McAdoo made these statements knowing he was going 
to operate the railways under war conditions. It will be 
seen that he did not refer to any possible advance of rates, 
either freight or passenger. 

Now, what was the actual outcome? There was only a 
small increase in the amount of traffic handled during the 
year. Nevertheless, the advance in operating costs in the 
eleven months ending with November, 1918, so “offset,” 
and, indeed so utterly overwhelmed and annihilated the 
“economies” effected, that operating expenses in these eleven 
months on the Class 1 roads were $1,004,924,864 greater 
than in the same months of 1917. When the December 
figures are available they will show that the increase in 
expenses on the Class 1 roads during the year was at least 
$1,100,000,000, and when the figures for all roads are avail- 
able they probably will show a total increase in operating 
expenses of at least $1,250,000,000. 

The increases in expenses came so fast that, contrary to 
his obvious expectations, Mr. McAdoo was obliged to make 
large advances in both freight and passenger rates. These 
advances in rates yielded increased earnings of about $600,- 
000,000 in the six months July-December, inclusive, during 
which they were in effect. The increases in expenses wiped 
out the $100,000,000 margin with which, as Mr. McAdoo 
told the Senate committee, he began; wiped out the $600,- 
000,000 increase in earnings due to advances in rates; and 
left the government with a deficit of $200,000,000 from the 
year’s operations. Taking into account the increased earn- 
ings derived from the advances in rates and the deficit in- 
curred, it will be seen that Mr. McAdoo missed his guess 
as to the final outcome of the year by at least $800,000,000. 
As to the sage Mr. Brookhart from Iowa, when we add 
the reduction in operating expenses which he anticipated 
to the advance in operating expenses which actually occurred, 
we find that he missed his guess by over $1,600,000,000. 
And as to the newspaper of wide circulation, which estimated 
that reductions in operating expenses of $1,000,000,000 
would be effected—it missed its guess by more than 
$2,000,000,000! 
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In view of the disparity between the predictions of the 
advocates of government operation of railways and the 
actual results of the country’s first year of government opera- 
tion, we should think that the public might be disposed in 
future to pay less attention than it has in the past to the 
views and prophecies of the advocates of government opera- 
tion, and to give more heed to the information furnished to 
it and the opinions expressed to it by persons who know some- 
thing about the railroad business. 


New Books 


American Society for Testing Materials Standards; 908 pages, 
illustrated, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth and half leather. 
Published by the Society, office of secretary, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth $9, half leather $10. 


This volume contains, in their latest revised form, the 128 
standards which this Society has adopted. These standards 
will be published triennially, the 1918 edition being the first. 
The specifications are divided into the following primary 
groups: Ferrous metals (including specifications for rails, 
splice bars, track bolts, track spikes, structural steel for loco- 
motives and for cars, spring steel, staybolt wrought iron, 
foundry pig iron, etc.). Non-ferrous metals, including 
cement, lime, gypsum and clay products. Miscellaneous ma- 
terials, including paints, methods of analyzing broken stone 
and sand, sampling and analysis of creosote oil, etc. 
By combining all of the specifications of this important 
association in one volume they are placed in con- 
venient form for the testing engineer and others having to do 
with the preparation and enforcement of specifications for 
materials. 


Concrete Engineers’ Handbook. By George A. Hool, associate 
professor structural engineering, University of Wisconsin, 
and Nathan C. Johnson, consulting concrete engineer, New 
York. 885 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in flexible leather. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 W. Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. Price, $5. 


The title page of this book names six others as being col- 
laborators in its preparation. The book is naturally divided 
into two sections—that for the use of the builder and that 
for the designer. The first portion includes a section on ma- 
terials, covering cement, aggregates, water and reinforce- 
ment; a section on general methods of construction covering 
the proportioning of the concrete, field tests, waterproofing, 
mixing, finishing, forms, etc. One section covers the con- 
struction of concrete floors, walks and roadways. Another 
discusses the properties of cement mortar and concrete. In 
the second portion of the volume will be found a section on 
the properties of reinforced concrete, one on beams and slabs, 
another on columns, another on bending and direct stresses, 
while, with reference to the designing of specific structures 
there are sections on moments of building frames, buildings, 
girder bridges, hydraulic structures, miscellaneous structures, 
etc. Separate sections are also dévoted to foundations, re- 
taining walls, concrete floors and abutments for steel bridges. 
The subject of estimating is also treated under a separate 
head. Much of the information given has appeared in 
earlier text books written by Mr. Hool, but the manner of 
presenting the information in this volume is clearly that of 
the handbook. In the portion devoted to the constructor are 
illustrations of various proprietary reinforcements with tables 
of their properties, illustrations of construction equipment, 
etc. The designing section contains some very complete de- 
signing tables and charts. One section which will be found 
especially valuable for certain purposes is that on the mo- 
ments of rigid building frames. 











Storekeepers Meet for the First Time Since 1916 


Papers and Reports on Stock Books, Scrap Handling, Use and 
Inspection of Lumber, and Accounting 


HE FOURTEENTH CONVENTION of the Railways Store- 
keepers’ Association was held at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on January 27, 28, and 29. Because of the war, 

the organization did not convene in 1917 or 1918 and con- 
sequently the meeting this week is the first since the 
thirteenth annual convention which was held at Detroit, 
Mich., on May 15, 16 and 17, 1916. 

President W. A. Summerhays, assistant purchasing agent 
of the Illinois Central, delivered the opening address. He 
stated that while the association had not met for 32 months 
it had not remained idle. ‘The executive committee held 
frequent meetings to establish the policy of the association 
as conditions changed. In order that interest in the or- 
ganization might not lapse, each member of the executive 
committee and the third vice-president held informal district 
conferences of members of the organization from all parts 
of this country and Canada. During the period elapsing 
since the last convention the executive committee made a 
thorough canvas of the membership of the association with 
the result that 278 non-paying members were dropped. This 
loss, balanced against an addition of 95 new members, left 
the association 573 active, paid-up members on January 1, 
1919. While this is the first time in the history of the 
Storekeepers’ Association that its membership has de- 
creased, the present enrollment includes only those suffici- 
ently interested in the purposes of the organization to pay 
their dues. 

Mr. Summerhays also briefly outlined the war activities of 
the association. He stated that each member of the executive 
committee and former Presidents J. H. Waterman (Chicago, 
. Burlington & Quincy), J. G. Stuart (C. B. & Q.), and W. F. 
Jones (New York Central Lines), as well as Secretary J. P. 
Murphy (New York Central), offered their services in con- 
nection with the instruction of prospective officers in the 
quartermaster and ordnance departments of the army at the 
schools established at the leading universities of the country. 
A committee headed by D. C. Curtis (C. B. & Q.) was 
appointed by the executive committee of the association to 
work with the quartermaster general of the army in his cam- 
paign for the reclamation of material and supplies at the 
army cantonments and supply depots, as well as at the front 
overseas. 

Mr. Summerhays called attention to the fact that the Rail- 
road Administration had approved the purposes and ac- 
tivities of the Storekeepers’ Association and had issued in- 
structions to include in its membership representatives of the 
store organizations on all railroads under federal control. 
It also commended the association for establishing standards 
of store department practices. 

The work of the association, officers and committees in 
preparing for the 1919 meeting was unusually difficult. The 
tremendous upheaval in manufacturing and commercial lines 
caused by. the shortage of labor and the heavy demand for 
munitions for shipment overseas made the maintenance of a 
reasonably regular supply of materials for railroad needs a 
serious problem. 

W. H. Clifton, lumber agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md., submitted a circular of instructions issued 
by the Baltimore & Ohio System for the selection of the 
site and the design of lumber yards, for the handling of 
lumber in the yards, precautions to avoid decay, and fire 
protection. 
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Fundamental Principles That Should Govern the 
Supply Department 


H. C. Pearce, general purchasing agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line, read a paper outlining fundamental principles that 
should govern the organization and operation of a railroad 
supply department. He said in part: 

The real purpose of the supply department is to provide 
materials and supplies suitable for the service for which 
they are required, when and where needed, at the lowest 
net cost. ‘ 

Our railroads generally have four sources of supply: (1) 
material on hand and on order, (2) material which can be 
reclaimed, (3) material made in its own manufacturing 
plants, and (4) material which must be purchased from out- 
side manufacturers. 

The supply officer should not make a purchase requisition 
until he has exhausted all other sources of supply, and the 
chief supply officer must have behind him an organization 
that will be a guarantee that when a requisition for the pur- 
chase of material is placed, it accurately describes what is 
most suitable for the purpose needed, and all other resources 
have been exhausted, or, if it is for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the market, that it will be used in a certain 
length of time and will not become obsolete. The purpose 
of the supply department of our railroads must not be com- 
pared or considered the same as mercantile establishments. 
A mercantile establishment is for the purpose of disposing 
of its goods at a profit. A railroad supply department. is 
for the purpose of supplying the needs of the railroad at the 
lowest net cost, conserving its assets as represented by ma- 
terials and supplies in every way possible. 

I think it will be apparent that if the purposes outlined 
are sound, there should be no divided responsibility between 
the officer that is responsible for the expenditure, and the 
officer that requests the requirement and does the accounting. 


PERSONNEL 


Personnel is reflected in an organization from the top to 
bottom. Character, energy, and loyalty are absolutely es- 
sential to the up-building or maintaining of any organiza- 
tion. But, this is not alone sufficient. There must be de- 
veloped a broadness of conception and action that will enable 
them to overcome obstacles in formulating and carrying out 
their plans, so essential for final results. 


FACILITIES 


Adequate facilities for properly housing and economically 
handling materials must be provided and maintained. Ex- 
pensive buildings are not so much needed as ample space, 
platforms, tracks, cranes, and other labor saving devices for 
handling. 

TRANSPORTATION 


One of the greatest needs for the proper operation of the 
supply department is adequate transportation facilities, and 
this has generally been neglected. Supply trains (not supply 
cars) should be used to connect up the storehouse with the 
users on the line. This is the only way supply officers have 
of knowing that materials and tools are giving proper service, 
and what is actually needed to do the work, and the only 
way that users of the material can be assured of receiving 
what they need, and come in personal contact with the sup- 
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ply department. For this reason, the supply train is funda- 
mental to any supply department organization. 


StorE DELIVERY 


Delivering material to the users is the connecting link be- 
tween the storehouse and the men that use the material in 
the shops. It is the only way that storekeepers can know 
that proper materials and tools are being provided, and only 
in such quantities as are actually required. It places the 
storehouse employees in personal contact with the work, 
eliminates friction between employees of different depart- 
ments, foremen, etc., and makes the continuous chain, and is, 
therefore, fundamental. 


SECTIONAL ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL 


The sectional arrangement of material is based on group- 
ing material of the same general class in sections, and 
placing it in charge of one man, who will be responsible for 
ordering, checking, inspecting and putting it away, as well 
as packing and delivering for shipment; or, in other words, 
handling it from the time it is ordered until it is issued. The 
section storekeeper is the one man that should know more 
about the quantity, quality and use of material in his section 
than any single individual on the railroad. He uncon- 
sciously identifies all material in his section and its location 
with the description and quantity as shown in his stock- 
book, and vice versa. Materials should be grouped for eco- 
nomical handling and not for accounting purposes. 


Stock Booxs 


The stock book is the catalog and bible of the storekeeper 
combined. It must accurately and technically describe each 
and every item. It must show the average monthly consump- 
tion of the previous year, the amount on hand the first of 
each month by actual count, the amount used and received 
by months, and is the basis of all estimates of advance re- 
quirements for materials. 


RECLAMATION 


I have often been asked the difference between reclama- 
tion and repairs. ‘Theoretically, there is little. Repairs is 
putting a thing in shape to perform further service. Re- 
clamation is the reclaiming of something that has been dis- 
‘carded as unfit for further service. In theory, nothing 
should be removed until it has performed its full service, 
and everything so removed should be repaired and put back 
into service where it is. In practice, however, this is not 
done. Enormous quantities of materials are removed be- 
fore they have performed their full service; large quantities 
of materials are not repaired that could be repaired and 
made to give better service; so that reclamation must neces- 
sarily include the recovery of all useful materials, no matter 
for what reason it was discarded. Both reclamation and re- 
pairs are fundamental to the supply department for the rea- 
son that they furnish a source of supply and reduce the net 
cost for materials. 

ACCOUNTING 


The accounting for all material should be done by the 
supply department for the reason that they must know at all 
times what their receipts and expenditures are in order to 
control their business. ‘The only way material can be ac- 
counted for accurately and economically is on the ground, 
and the fact that the supply department is responsible for all 
materials and supplies from the time the requirements are 
made until used or disposed of as salvage, makes the matter 
of accounting not only fundamental, but absolutely necessary. 


The Stock Book and Store Department Efficiency 
U. K. Hall, general storekeeper of the Union Pacific, read 


a. paper on the stock book and its importance in stores work, 
an abstract of which follows: 
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The store departments on our railroads were created for 
the purpose of furnishing material when and where needed, 
with a due regard to the amount of capital invested, to 
conserve material, and to utilize to the best possible ad- 
vantage, all material once secured. In order to carry out 
these functions, we must above everything else have an or- 
ganization and such records that will give us at all times 
a complete knowledge of all the items on hand and on 
order and such a record that’ will quickly determine any 
article, surplus or not moving. 

The stock book is the one form or operation above all 
others that will tend to achieve this end. By its use the 
storekeeper will have at all times such a knowledge of 
every item on hand and on order, and a perfect control of 
them. This condition is brought about by a count once each 
month of all items in stock (and by all items is meant not 
only material and supplies for. the maintenance of equip- 
ment, but maintenance of way and all other departments). 
The total of these supplies and the quantity already on order 
as well, are recorded in appropriate columns, thereby show- 
ing at a glance the exact condition of stocks. 

The benefits of this stock book in its relation to store de- 
partment efficiency are so numerous that it is difficult to 
enumerate them all. Some of the fundamental purposes, how- 
ever, other than this complete record and knowledge of all 
material on hand and on order, are as follows: It brings 
quickly to light, at least once a month, all articles in stock 
that are not moving. On checking items monthly, any store- 
keeper noting any article that is not being disposed of 
naturally starts. an investigation, with the result that, pro- 
viding the material is not held for some specific purpose, it 
is transferred to some point where it can be put into actual 
use. 

It gives a complete record of every article in stock, so 
that the storekeeper is in a position at any time to follow 
the movement and consumption of any article or group of 
articles, month after month, and therefore is enabled to main- 
tain his stock intelligently. All items of material received 
from sources other than purchases should be entered, such 
as material reclaimed, picked up from scrap, received from 
the shops, etc. The stock book will then give a complete 
debit list of all items received throughout the year. 

By having the stock book written up in the general store- 
keeper’s office according to a sectional arrangement—on the 
basis of storing together items used for the same general 
purpose and storing material as far as practicable in the 
order of the items thus entered—the same general scheme 
of storing material in all branches of the department is in- 
sured. Accordingly, when it is found necessary or desirable, 
as it always is, to transfer employees from one store or loca- 
tion to another, they are thoroughly familiar, immediately 
upon their arrival, with the new conditions. This tends to 
bring about what might be called a standardized system of 
stores. 

By writing these books in the general storekeeper’s office 
from a master copy it does not mean that the same sized 
book must be used at all points, but the items as selected for 
the smaller stores should be taken from the first or master 
copy used in the larger stores, thus insuring also a uniform 
description of all articles from all stores. 

Well kept stock books allow the general storekeeper, travel- 
ing storekeeper, or store inspector, scientifically and ac- 
curately to check the material situation at any point visited. 

When section storekeepers, helpers and attendants know 
that material has to be counted once a month they are far 
more careful as to how the material is sorted, stored or 
piled, as actual monthly counts cannot be made unless ma- 
terial is kept in such a condition as to allow a prompt and 
correct count and such care therefore brings about far more 
desirable working conditions. 
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To obtain the very best results from the use of stock books, 
all entries of material on hand, on order, and quantities re- 
quired, should be made by the section storekeepers or stock 
men (subject to such check by the local or general store- 
keeper as desired), as they are in constant touch with the 
entire situation affecting the material in their respective sec- 
tions and they are also thrown in daily contact with the 
users of the material as well. 

Some roads use a stock card or ledger on which is entered 
all of the receipts and issues. Such a system is objection- 
able, however, because its accuracy depends upon the issu- 
ance of material by numerous parties, helpers, as well as 
office clerks, and it merely shows the condition that is sup- 
posed to exist. The only system that can be absolutely de- 
pended on is one where the material is actually counted and 
the results found at once entered, thus showing the condi- 
tions as they actually are and not as they are- supposed 
to be. 

As the use of the stock book develops, greater benefits 
can be obtained by installing in the general storekeepers’ 
office a consolidated stock book, in which copies showing 
the result of the stock taking at all stores are entered. Thus 
by checking the purchase requisitions against this record the 
general storekeeper is at all times in possession of knowl- 
edge that material ordered is not on hand anywhere on the 
line in sufficient quantities to make the purchase unneces- 
sary. Such a system is without question warranted on any 
road having a large number of district, division or even large 
local stores. Without its use such roads are constantly mak- 
ing purchase requisitions for articles already on hand. 

Some roads at the present time realize the needs of a 
better system for the control of their stocks but hesitate to 
install the stock book system because they fear the cost 
of operating it. We all know, however, that first ex- 
penditures often result in ultimate large economies and in 
no operation of the stores department organization does this 
so aptly apply as to such stock records. 

The use of the stock books is so practicable that when a 
road has put them into use no inducement can be brought 
to bear to have the practice discontinued. Without them 
the general storekeeper or any supply department official 
is merely groping in the dark in depending upon the skill 
of any individual in the upkeep of his stock, whereas, by 
the scientific use of stock books a system is built up that is 
not dependent upon any one or any number of individuals, 
but prepares a record that is on hand at all times and which 
will always reveal the true conditions existing. 


Inspection, Use and Handling of Lumber and 
Crossties 


M. E. Towner, manager, Forest Products Section, United 
States Railroad Administration, gave a review of the or- 
ganization of the Forest Products Section, Central Advisory 
Purchasing Committee of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, in its relation to the War Industries Board 
and the lumber manufacturers. The development of the new 
standard specifications for crossties which reduced tie re- 
quirements to five sizes was dwelt upon in some detail, as 
were also the principles evolved by the Central Purchasing 
Committee for the purchase of ties by the railroads. This 
subject was also considered from the standpoint of its rela- 
tion to the conservation of lumber, prices and payments and 
particularly to the relation of the tie contractor to the Central 
Purchasing Committee, a matter which has been a subject of 
no little contention for some time. Considerable space was 
also devoted to the matter of tie treatment and the econo- 
mies which have been secured through the proper applica- 
tion of preservative processes. 

The subject of lumber and lumber purchases was also 
treated in some detail and the following is abstracted from 
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the portion of the paper devoted to lumber specifications 
and grades: 


Lumber Specifications and Grades 


The stores department will be much interested in the or- 
dering of lumber properly specified for the use intended, and 
the widest possible variance is now the practice, as com- 
paring what one road obtains as against what another finds 
proper for a given service. The quite general practice of . 
ordering “special cutting” or special sizes as at present em- 
ployed, results in relative high first cost and manufacturers | 
in considering the bids of one road we know of in yellow 
pine, add $5 per 1,000 ft. to their railroad schedule. An- 
other road is referring to grades which have not been pub- 
lished nor even manufactured for seven years. What this 
road gets is known, and they pay for it. One road on hard- 
woods has cut its items down over 150. 

Much lumber, purchased particularly through some 
sources, is placed at mills at from one to three grades below 
original order, and it is known to what destination this lum- 
ber can be safely shipped. Lumber shipped to one point on 
a road is often different in grade than that shipped to an- 
other point on the same road. Accepting lumber below grade 
at an arbitrated price, only results in accumulating off 
stocks, and results in using and handling expense. The 
shipper of standing also very soon knows what road is trying 
to “put it over” by improperly degrading at destination, and 
such road loses rather than gains by such a practice. 

The “keeping the lumber coming plan” is less apt to bull 
the market, nor does it tie up as much money in lumber 
stock. During the war period, the Railroad Administration 
declined to purchase all of its yellow pine and fir lumber 
through the War Industries Board, only placing through 
that Board—Director of Lumber and Pine Bureaus—such 
orders as would come from the mills commandeered as to 
output, the other requirements being purchased on bids by 
railroad purchasing forces, at not above government fixed 
prices. 

Under present conditions, purchasing forces place their 
business through competitive bid, copies of orders for yellow 
pine being sent to J. H. Lauderdale, special representative 
at New Orleans, and for fir to O. H. Wood, special repre- 
sentative, Seattle, Washington. Through this practice the 
representatives as stated, can get behind the deliveries, assist 
in better distribution of orders, prevent overloading of some 
mills, and overlooking of others, and keep the purchasing 
agents advised as to market conditions. 


Accounting 


The report of the accounting committee was read by J. H. 
Waterman (C., B. & Q.), chairman. It follows in part: 

The committee has considered the accounting in values 
only which is all that is involved in obtaining the values of 
such material both in stock and as used and in compiling 
reports for the general accounts. In order to properly ac- 
count for material, the following general rules should be 
observed. 


GENERAL SUPERVISION AND ACCOUNTING 


1. All material stocks wherever located should be carried in 
the accounts of the store department which will have supervision 
over all and will handle the accounting. 

2. All material purchased for or returned to stock will be held 
in the store department accounts until issued for immediate or 


‘current use or reported as. used. 


3. Detailed accounting should be performed at the local, di- 
vision or district store or in the general storekeeper’s office, 
under the general supervision of the auditor. 

4. The departments making requisitions on which material is 
to be furnished by the store will show correct accounts charge- 
able. Store department accountants should be thoroughly famil- . 
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iar with I. C. C. instructions and see that they are observed. 

5. The compilation of primary operating, construction and 
all other accounting reports will be handled by the store depart- 
ment as a matter not only of convenience but of economy and 
efficiency. 

6. To make proper comparisons, all railroads should use the 
same material classification. The Railway Storekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation has approved a standard classification which, with a few 
modifications, we recommend be put into effect as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

7. We recommend that a standard logse-leaf price book be 
used, Actual prices should be used as far as practicable, but 
where they are not practicable, the average or last price should 
govern. 


ACCOUNTING FOR MATERIAL RECEIVED 


8. All bills payable should be checked against the receiving 
records and certified as to the receipt of the goods in proper 
condition. 

9. Make all proper deductions from bills payable on account 
of transportation charges paid by the railroad and chargeable to 
the shippers to equalize the F.O.B. points or terms of delivery. 

10. Check all deductions on account of cash discounts. 

11. Make all proper deductions on account of credit memo- 
randa received from dealers for the return of empty containers, 
etc. If necessary, such credit memoranda may be covered by 
regular bills collectible instead of deducting the amounts from 
original bills payable. 

12. Make all necessary and proper deductions on account 
of shortages, erroneous shipments, loss and damage, non-com- 
pliance with specifications, inspection and test failures, etc., 
chargeable to the shippers and agreed upon by the departments’ 
concerned. 

13. Make all proper additions on account of over-shipments, 
errors in weight, etc., which may be agreed upon between the 
purchasing and store departments. 

14. Verify all computations and make any necessary cor- 
rections on account of errors. 

15. Classify the items and amounts on bills according to the 
Railway Storekeepers’ Association classification and take into 
the material accounts. Bills payable will then be forwarded 
for voucher. 

16. All freight bills, express due bills and other documents 
representing transportation charges paid by the railroad should 
be classified and taken into the material accounts. If to be paid 
by the shippers, they should be deducted from the bills, or credit 
taken by rendering bills collectible in accordance with terms of 
purchase. If to be borne by the railroad they should be included 
in the cost of the material based on F. O. B. points. 

17. Transfer requisitions from other divisions or stores for 
material and supplies transferred from one stock account to 
another, should be taken into account as classified; after which 
they should be passed to the storekeeper for check against the 
receiving records and certification as to the receipt of the goods. 

18. Transfer requisitions should be verified as to computations. 

19. All overages, shortages, errors in computation and other 
differences should be taken up after transfer requisitions have 
been taken into account, adjusted by counter or additional 
transfer requisitions, if necessary, in the succeeding months’ 
account. 

20. Material issued from stock to the shops in connection 
with shop orders for the manufacture of other material or 
articles, should be transferred from the original classes to the 
class “Material in course of manufacture.” 

21. All released new, second-hand, and scrap material should 
be turned over to the store department and material accounts 
charged currently on basis of agreed prices, resulting in corre- 
sponding credits to operating expenses and other accounts. 


ACCOUNTING FOR MATERIAL ISSUED 


22. Values of material and supplies issued for immediate use 
will be compiled by the store department by primary operating 
and other accounts, segregated and designated as required by 
the I. C. C. and auditing department instructions. 

23. Transfers of material and supplies to. other store stocks 
will be accomplished through the medium of transfer requisi- 
tions, values to be based on current stock prices. 
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24. Such transfer requisitions against other stores will be 
classified and credited to the accounts of the shipping store. 

25. Charges from shops to the material accounts for labor 
expended on “Material in course of manufacture” on shop 
orders, should be taken into store accounts under the class “Ma- 
terial in course of manufacture,” and accounted for the same as 
other debits to material accounts. Upon the completion of the 
order the total cost of the manufactured article should be in 
turn transferred from class “Material in course of manufacture” 
to the proper class. 

26. Material and supplies sold to individuals and companies 
on the basis of sale orders from the purchasing department 
should be accounted for by the rendition to the auditing depart- 
ment of bills collectible based upon the prices and terms of de- 
livery quoted on the sale orders. 


CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OF MATERIAL ReEcEIvVED, ISSUED AND 


on HAND 


27. All debits and credits being classified in accordance with 
Railway Storekeepers’ Association classification of material, a 
monthly statement should be compiled by the storekeeper show- 
ing amount on hand first of month, the receipts, the issues, and 
the balance on hand at end of month, by material classes. 

28. This statement will show values only, except where the 
management desires to have the quantity shown. 

29. The balance on hand in the accounts of an accounting 
store should represent the balance on hand first of month, plus 
the values of the purchases, including freight charges, and re- 
ceipts from other sources, less the issues and transfers to other 
stores and material sold. 

30. The material accounts should be held open after the end 
of each month a sufficient length of time to permit entering 
in that month’s accounts, all bills payable for material and sup- 
plies received, and all requisitions covering material and sup- 
plies issued during the same month, in order that the accounts 
may reflect, as near as possible, the actual value of stock on 
hand. 

GENERAL 


31. Loss and damage to material in transit between stores 
should be accounted for by the consignee store taking into ac- 
count the transfer requisitions and disposing of the value by 
obtaining relief in accordance with existing rules of freight 
claim and auditing departments. 

32. Loss and damage by fire or other causes to stock at stores, 
unless covered by insurance claim, should be taken up by the ac- 
counting store in accordance with auditing department instruc- 
tions. 

33. When material becomes obsolete, the account that would 
have been affected by the use of such material should be charged 
with the difference between the stock values and the amounts. 
received from its sale. 

34. Store department prices should consist of cost prices less 
any discounts, plus any proper transportation charges and cost 
of inspection. 

INVENTORIES 


35. Inventories of all material and supplies, including scrap 
should be taken periodically, at such times as prescribed by the 
auditing department. 

36. The method of arranging and taking inventories should be 
in accordance with the instructions given in Part X, Sectional 
Book of Standard Rules, of Railway Storekeepers’ Association. 

37. The prices applied to inventories should be current prices. 

38. Material and supplies in transit between stores at the 
time inventory is taken, should be listed on separate sheets of 
the inventory, as an exhibit to be added to the amount of ma- 
terial and supplies on hand. 

39. Material and supplies on hand when inventory is taken 
and included therein, or which may have been issued prior to 
taking of inventory and charged out, but for which purchase bills 
payable have not been rendered and taken into account, should 
be listed on a separate sheet of the inventory from the open 
items on the record of material ordered and received, to be 
deducted from the gross amount of material on hand. 

40. Transportation charges that may have been included in 
the cost of material and charged out prior to completing the 
inventory, or included in the cost prices on the inventory, but 
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not taken into account prior to closing the inventory, should be 
listed on a separate sheet to be deducted from the gross amount 
of the inventory. 

41. These statements should be prepared by classes of ma- 
terial and added and deducted from the appropriate classes on 
the summary of the inventory. 

42. The net amount of the inventory, after necessary additions 
and deductions are made, should be the basis for adjustment 
of the material and supply accounts, which will be handled in 
accordance with auditing department instructions. 

The report was signed by J. H. Waterman, chairman, 
(C., B. & Q.), U. K. Hall (U. P.), H. E. Ray (A. T. & S. F.) 


Good Work of Association Recognized 


George G. Yeomans, member of the Central Advisory Pur- 
chasing Committee of the Railroad Administration, delivered 
an address in which he commended the association for its ex- 
cellent work, and urged close co-operation with the central 
administration at Washington to the end that further 
efficiency may be effected in the conduct of railroad stores de- 
partments generally. He stated that the Railroad Admin- 
istration had seen fit to recognize and adopt the standards 
for tinware which were originated by the Railway Storekeep- 
ers’ Association. Likewise, the association’s classification of 
scrap materials, revised in conjunction with a committee of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, has been approved 
and adopted as standard by the Railroad Administration. 
The classification of material and the book of rules setting 
forth the best elementary methods of railway storekeeping, 
which are the work of the association also, have been made 
standard practice, and, finally, the advantages of relieving 
the users of material from the responsibility attendant upon 
its procurement, care and distribution, have been recognized 
and the purchasing and stores departments on the railroads 
under federal control are being organized to that end under 
the direction of the Division of Finance and Purchases. 

One of the most astonishing features of the present situa- 
tion, he said, is the lack of definite information concerning 
the material which is in the possession of a large majority 
of the railroads. 

Three elements enter into all information upon which any 
successful business must be founded. It must be recent, it 
must be reliable, and it must be readily available. If any of 
these three elements are lacking the information is valueless. 
In this connection Mr. Yeomans strongly urged the conscien- 
tious and intelligent use of the stock book, which is now being 
introduced by regional stores supervisors on those roads on 
which it was not in effect. He pointed out that the stock book 
has been recommended in rules laid down the Storekeepers’ 
Association, and that there is, therefore, no excuse for an in- 
different or unsympathetic attitude by members. He asserted 
that the railways of this country spend more than one billion 
dollars every year for the material that they use, and of this 
amount it is safe to say that at least 5 per cent is spent be- 
cause of the lack of proper information. 


Unapplied Material 


The committee on unapplied material presented recom- 
mendations on the systematic upkeep and control of materials 
and supplies not now under the immediate supervision of a 
representative of the stores department. The report brought 
out the fact that of the entire material stock on our railroads 
which is now about six hundred million dollars, approxi- 
mately forty per cent is distributed or scattered along the 
line of roads and that in many instances no complete stock 
record is being kept of such unapplied or unused line stock. 
Following the introduction to the report which was read 
by W. D. Stokes, assistant general storekeeper, Illinois Cen- 
tral, a number of pictures were reproduced on a screen to 
illustrate how a large part of the line stock is scattered on 
some of our railroads. These illustrations indicated the 
obvious need of some systematic upkeep and control of such 
material. 
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The discussion of the report by several members of the 
association finally resulted in its being referred back to the 
committee with instructions to eliminate from the report all 
recommendations which might conflict in any way with the 
association’s standard book of rules or its recommendations 
on accounting. 


The Operation of a Large Army Supply Depot 


The management and operation of a huge supply depot 
was outlined to the members of the association by Brig. 
Gen. A. D. Kniskern of the United States Army. He traced 
the rapid development of the United States supply depot at 
Chicago from one of very small size, which was used largely 
for the storage of canned and cured meat, to a depot of ex- 
ceedingly large size handling all manner of supplies which 
had to do with the personal needs, comfort and care of our 
soldiers as well as the payment of the men. His work not 
only had to do with the handling of stores but also the 
purchasing of supplies. 

General Kniskern asserted that the tonnage handled under 
his supervision in November was 71,250,000 tons inbound 
and 104,729,000 outbound, involving the use of 200 cars 
per day. His organization consisted of 169 officers, 1,200 
clerks, 9,000 civilian employees and 250 enlisted men. An 
invitation was extended to the members of the Railway 
Storekeepers’ Association to visit the large new supply depot 
on Wednesday afternoon and arrangements were made to 
transport the party to and from the depot by army automo- 
bile trucks. 


Other Papers 


J. G. Stuart, general storekeeper of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, read a paper on the Conservation and Recla- 
mation of Materials which included many excellent recom- 
mendations based on actual experience. Discussion brought 
out the fact that it was quite essential to know whether the 
cost of reclaiming material was less than the cost of the same 
material new. In mending broken and worn parts of mate- 
rial by means of the acetylene or electric arc welding ap- 
paratus the discussion brought out the fact that it was es- 
sential that those employed in making the weld should be 
thoroughly trained in the art in order to accomplish the best 
results. 

W. F. Jones, general storekeeper of the New York Central, 
read a paper on Scrap and Scrap Handling which covered 
much the same field as Mr. Stuart’s discussion. — 

H. E. Ray, general storekeeper of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe read a paper on The Conservation of Freight Cars 
which was an amplification of a report by the Committee on 
Conservation of Equipment of the association which was 
published in the Railway Age Gazette of March 23, 1917. 

A paper on Labor and Labor Saving devices, Trucks and 
Tractors was presented by D. C. Curtis, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. The discussion developed information as to the 
savings made in using power trucks for the transportation 
of material in storehouses and between points varying from 
a distance of 200 feet to several miles. In one instance $100 
a day was saved in transporting store supplies from one store- 
house to another one four miles distant; two trucks were 
used. The fact was emphasized that good roads are essential 
in order to obtain maximum economy. 


Other Business 


The attendance at the meeting was about 700, including 
462 registered members. The following officers were elected: 
President, H. S. Burr, superintendent of stores, Erie; first 
vice-president, E. J. Roth, manager stores section, U. S. 
Railroad Administration; second vice-president, H. E. Ray, 
general storekeeper, Santa Fe; third vice-president, E. J. 
McVeigh, general storekeeper, Grand Trunk; secretary- 
treasurer, J. P. Murphy, general storekeeper, New York 
Central. 
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The U.S. Standard Light Mallet Type Locomotive 


2-6-6-2 Wheel Arrangement with Weight on Drivers of 358,000 Ib. 
and Tractive Effort, Compound, of 80,000 lb. 


HE FIRST OF THE standard Mallet type locomotives de- 
T signed by the United States Railroad Administration 
has recently been turned out by the Schenectady works 
of the American Locomotive Company, for delivery to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The locomotive is of the 2-6-6-2 type 
and is the lighter of the two standard Mallet types, of which 
orders for 50 were placed in 1918, 30 of these being of the 
lighter type and 20 of the heavier type. 

The locomotive has a weight on drivers of 358,000 lb., 
2,000 Ib. less than the maximum permissible within the axle 
load limit of 60,000 Ib. The cylinders are 23 in. and 35 in. 
in diameter by 32 in. stroke and the locomotive is designed 
to deliver a tractive effort of 96,000 lb. simple and 80,000 
lb. compound. In the table will be found a comparison of the 
principal dimensions and data for a number of Mallet 
locomotives’ of the 2-6-6-2 wheel arrangement, of which 
the standard locomotive is the heaviest both.on drivers and in 
total weight. 


CoMPARISON OF RECENT MALiet LocoMOTIVES OF THE 2-6-6-2° TyPE 


pe a ere er U.S. Std. BR&P. N.&W. C. & O. 
ME SES ais Gia 6-004 ory meas 5.958 1919 1914 1912 1911 
OS Re en rere American American American American’ 
‘Teacteve Cfrart, IB. .cs cece cele 80,000 80,000 72,800 72,800 
Deteh weet, B. ...... 00000. 448.009 .» 429,000: 405,000 «+400; 
Weight on drivers. Ib......... aaa 355,000: 337, ,000:2"*: 337,500 
Diameter drivers, in. ........ 57 3% 56 
Cylinder diameter and stroke,in. 23& 36 23% &37 822 & 35 22 & 35 

x 32 x 32 x 32 & 32 
Steam pressure, lb. per sq. in.. 225 200 ; 200 ; 200 
Heating surface, total evap., 

tN, oot een eda aie 5,443 4,935 5,003 5,064 
Heating surface, equivalent,* 

MOM Sc Mahe Ania tans Sigil 7,381 6,473 6,485 6,430 
eS eer 76.3 72.2 72.2 eae 
Tractive effort x dia. drivers ~ : 

equivalent heating surface*. 617.8 704.5 628.6 634.0 
Firebox heating surface = 

equivalent heating surface,* 

Se Pa a a ee 5.6 , 6.0 5.3 6.1 





*Equivalent heating surface = 
times the superheating surface. 


The boiler has an outside diameter at the first ring of 90 
in., increasing to 959/16 in. at the fourth ring just forward 


total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


into the barrel of the boiler 84 in. from the throat sheet, 
making the tubes 24 ft. long. It is fitted with a Security 
brick arch carried on five arch tubes and is fired by a 
Standard stoker. The fire door is of the Shoemaker power 
operated type and the grates are operated by Franklin power 
grate shakers. The boiler is fitted with the Locomotive Super- 
heater Company’s Type A superheater with 45 units. 

In general the detail design of the frames follows that of 
all the other standard type locomotives which have been built. 
The top rails for both high and low pressure units are 6 in. 
wide, with a maximum thickness of 5 in. over the pedestals 
and a minimum thickness of 4% in. The lower rails have 
a maximum and minimum thickness of 3% in. and 3 in. 
respectively. The high pressure frames are designed with 
splice joints at the rear for attachment to a Commonwealth 
frame cradle which includes in one casting the frames, rear 
deck plate and trailer equalizer fulcrums. . The high pres- 
sure cylinders are supported on a single front rail which is 

cast integral with the main frames. 

The low pressure frames are designed to receive the articu- 
lation joint, which is of the Baldwin universal type, hinged 
for movement about a horizontal axis transverse to the center 
line of the locomotive and. provided with a ball joint pin 
connection at the high-pressure unit end. The low pressure 
cylinders are supported .by double rails, both of which are 
bolted to the main frame. The frames of both units are 
spaced 41 in. from center to center, while the cylinders 
have a spread of 85 in. Owing to the size of the low pressure 
cylinders the face. of the lower rail bolting flange is only 2014 
in. from the center line of the locomotive, thus requiring an 
offset in the front frame rail. This is provided by bolting the 
front rail to the inside face of the lower rail extension of 
the main frame and reducing the lateral thickness of «this 
section to 3 in. where it is joined under the cylindér to 
the front rail. The section of the extension under the cylin- 
ders is 11 in. deep, while that of the front rail-has a verti- 














Railroad Administration Standard 2-6-6-2 Type Locomotive 


of the firebox. The dome is located on the second ring from 
the front, 110 15/16 in. from the combustion chamber tube 
sheet. It is placed over an opening in the boiler shell 31 
in. in diameter, is 9 in. high and has an opening 25 in. 
in diameter. The dome cap used on this boiler is inter- 
changeable with those used on all other types of standard 
locomotives. The shell seams are located on the top center 
line of the first course, on the right side 119/32 in. above 
the center line of the boiler for the second course, on the left 
side 114 in. above the center line for the third course, and 
on the right side 371% in. above the center line for the fourth 
course. 

The firebox has a combustion chamber extending forward 
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cal thickness of 7 in. The upper front rail is bolted and 
keyed to the top of the main frame over the front pedestal. 
The section of the main frame here is 13 in. deep with hori- 
zontal slots cored for the splice bolt nuts which come directly 
over the pedestal. The front rail has a section 6 in. wide by 
5Y% in. in thickness. 

The cylinders and valve chambers throughout are bushed 
with Hunt-Spiller gun iron. In the design of the high pres- 
sure cylinders is incorporated the Mellin intercepting valve 
which completely controls the admission of steam, either ex- 
haust from the high pressure cylinders or steam direct from 
the boiler, to the low pressure receiver pipe. Piston valves 
are employed with both the high and low pressure cylinders. 
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These valves are 12 in. in diameter and have a maximum 
travel of 6 in. The valves for the low pressure cylinders are 
double ported while those for the high pressure cylinders 
are the same as are used on the 0-6-0 type switchers. The 
front valve chamber heads on the 2-6-6-2 type locomotive 
interchange with those on all other standard types and the 
back heads are interchangeable with those in use on the 0-6-0 
type switching locomotive. 

The high pressure piston specifications call for either 
rolled or cast steel of dished section, while for the low 
pressure pistons the center of which has a diameter of 3034 
in., exclusive of the bull ring, cast steel only is specified. 
Hunt-Spiller gun iron bull rings and packing rings are used 
on both high and low pressure pistons. The design of the 
crossheads is the same in detail as that employed on all pre- 
viously built standard locomotives, and is interchangeable 
with that on the 0-6-0 switchers. Paxton-Mitchell packing 
is fitted both on the valve stems and piston rods. Steam 
distribution is controlled by the Baker valve gear and the 
Chambers back head type throttle. The locomotive is fitted 
with a Lewis power reverse gear. 

The driving journals throughout have a diameter of 11 in. 
and are 13 in. long. The driving boxes are interchangeable 
on all journals, except that the crown brass for the main 
journals is finished with a clearance of 1/100 in. instead of 
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ee “ORR. CUTS FOE CE ire ote oa Fe ods c crcce ceeds 89 ft. 5 in. 
Ratios 
Weight on drivers + tractive effort, simple........-....+.eeeeeeees 3.7 
Total weight ~ tractive effort, simple.........-...seesereeeeseeeseeas 4.7 
Tractive effort, compound X diam. drivers ~ equivalent heating 
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1/32 in. The same driving box is also used on Clearance Diagram for the Standard Light Mallet Type 
the heavy Mountain type locomotive, with the exception Locomotive. 
of the main journals, and on the main journals of the 
light Mikado type locomotive. The axles of the 2-6-6-2 ee beating PEs aces vovenevenese eaekeheee 
e . . . 3 ' IMMCETS. we ee ccceescsees 
locomotive are the same as those having the same journal sizes Equivalent heating surface* + vol. cylinders 
on the heavy Mountain type. The engine truck is of the con- Grate area + vol. ssitanass me Pie AGe Ces Ket snbebewersneweyses 3.4 
. . . n 
stant resistance type and the trailer truck is of the Cole- Kind ......................00005 Be dt ae Compound 
Scoville type. Diameter and stroke.............. terecserece -23 in. and 35 in. by 32 in. 
The tender tank has a water capacity of 12,000 gallons Kind stay ilei eM a Piston 
and a coal capacity of 16 tons. It is carried on a Common- ee anaes dkahsAsieeesesaheperee teenies ensarsee ox oWyste oy «04 12 = 
wealth cast steel frame, and is one of the three standard Outside Bn PEE ay a AE ET SAP ea re eee BB BG 1 in. 
° ° ° nside ¢ in ME PE PC OO Te . 4 i 
types which have been designed to meet the requirements of Lead Ss ack eon unalone eeeelate 33 
all of the standard locomotives. The trucks have cast steel Wheels 
: es : : . OR err ee Tee Cee ere ee 57 i 
side frames and are of a design which is used on all the Driving journals, main, diameter and length.............. 11 in. by 13 ZY 
standard freight locomotives. The Unit Safety drawbar and Driving journals, others, diameter and length............ 11 in. by 13 in. 
Radial buffers are used between the engine and tender. Rosine trock, bows. ee es 6% ‘in. by ae 
A olIQ) QB Os lol 
& RY Q| hal 
bd Ya H o H a a ! 4 ; ” i o ” a 
27022" | 55" |, 0" | 68" | as’ | oe” | ae’ os’ | os we". 0h 4. 4,88 <a —e 8 
; Thebans Dibiajeet 1/06" -—- T me Boats Oe... ' | 
Je-—-———~—|-—-——~ SeeeneA Dramatis inet ieee: A ns 27/0$~---------- | ' 
es of RE sre Sc wor ss aes ae 
f--------—- | Sane ESR --- ane EEN BD G2 — qn nm wenn nnn nn nnn nn nnn nnn a 1 
MERE: SERGI, PRES ht RS CR EEE ORY “EET ED IE TE ae ee - 
52,500 Lb. 6Q/00Lb, SG500Lb. 54400Lb. SGS00Lb. 5G400Lb, G0,/00Lb, ~ 57,500Lb, 








Weight Distribution of the Standard 2-6-6-2 Type Locomotive 


Among the specialties with which these locomotives are 
equipped are four Coale three-inch open safety valves, No. 
13 Nathan non-lifting injectors, Nathan bull’s-eye lubrica- 
tors, Ashton steam gages, Okadee flanged blow-off cocks 
and Barco flexible pipe joints. 

On the diagrams, prepared by F. P. Pfahler, chief mechan- 
_ ical engineer, Division of Operation of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, will be found the clearances and actual wheel load 
distribution for these locomotives. Other dimensions and 
data are as follows: 


General Data 


ee a oe 


ON NEES oi niin v0.60 ss vedeebee va deatiwabe nee eeen 
TVOCUVG GHOFE: GITNDIC, 000 cccccccccces *) 
Ur IE EI oa 5 6 66's 0. 6.6 8:0o:ne ad nen e cqWal ers 
MN Sea aan 5c). pag oapesidwalaeeewe’s 
DE oo ale.ain.e wssk 0 060 ee0-0.40 06 x0 wae ’ 
Weight on trailing truck.......ccceccccseerssctsccvccccccesees 57,500 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order..............-5: 654,000 Ib. 
eel base, driving 
Wheel base, rigid 








ee SOUS URS III Wis 54:5 0 ction er ce Cs v 00 0 cee enecaes 43 in. 
Ores SRI, Ss oa. o oniers the oe ewe ec ecks cecesees 9 in. by 14 in, 
Boiler 
I a ral ana ee tin th il a Di we hie ayes he eet eke 60.6 eee. wap 
, Soc eicvcebacawdedesceveevevtectvcnecess 225 Ib. per sq. in. 
ns rr i Mee OV ena dccinw es 0eaw ne she heen 90 in. 
Were, TOOT GRE We cs cecdcccccccocccaveccesns 114% in. by 96% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness...... Sides, back and crown, ¥% in.; tube, ™% in. 
Firebox, WELGF SPACE ccccccccceccccce Sides and back, 5 in.; front, 6 in 
Tubes, number and outside diameter............cceeeceeeeees 247—2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter i 
Tubes and flues, length............. 
Heating surface, tubes..........00. 
SR TRE SE A Ae ee ar ae 1,549 
Heating surface, firebox and arch tubes...............eee0e0: 416 sq. ft. 
_ ee eg OS as eee. <r ee 
eC Od ac wemeddbhide sents een eteee 1,292 sq. ft. 
GIR TIN, INGE oi cince: Caden d eau Wo heeic +000 oweeene 7,381 sq. ft. 
SG SO < vuccle wailed ieee COR MUeD ENCES Foc cececpesedates 76.3 sq. ft. 
Tender 
Tanke 2 cccccccccccccccccceccscceceecceccccccecesececcsens Water bottom 
re ee a8 et See eer rere cee Cast steel 
RSS ase Ee eS pS eererrry eS 
Ci, ONR  ie tec. eke brakes eed te Pawshs sees ad yeneeee ame 
i CO oc fo oe soe cues eee Aad ea ae cpad ae bee Paeeae 12,000 gal. 
ES ORS CPt eye ee are ee ETE CORTE SEE 16 tons 
*Equivalent heating surface = total evaporative heating surface -+ 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 




















Business Association Addresses Mr. Hines 


Emphasizes Importance of Keeping at Work Industry Hav- 
: ing 3,000 Concerns with 1,750,000 Employees 


SIDENT ALBA B. JOHNSON of the Railway Business 
JP Association on Monday of this week addressed to 
Director-General Hines an extended communication 
in which he has requested the director-general to acquaint 
Congress with the extent to which the proposed capital 
outlays for 1919 would keep at work employees now or 
recently on the payrolls of railway supply industries and to 
recommend to the appropriation committees of the Senate and 
House an enlargement of the budget for improvements. In 
his letter Mr. Johnson has shown that the railway supply 
industry of the country includes from 2,000 to 3,000 firms, 
having in normal times about 1,750,000 employees and has 
emphasized that the withdrawing from the market at present 
price scales with the maintenance of wage scales as requested 
by the Secretary of Labor will mean but one thing—unem- 
ployment and resulting ill-effect on the industry itself as well 
as its extensive related industries. The Railway Business 
Association in presenting the letter to its members has sug- 
gested further, that the members and others interested can aid 
in the accomplishing of the recommended policy by Con- 
gress if they will propose embodiment of reference to it in 
resolutions of business organizations urging an extra session 
and prompt action relating to transportation. 
The communication to Director-General Hines follows: 
Pursuant to action taken by the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, a national organization of manufacturing, mercantile 
and engineering concerns which deal in railway accessories, 
at its annual meeting in Chicago, January 9, it devolves upon 
me as president of the association to address you upon the 
subject of additions and betterments during government 
control. 
We have noted with gratification and hope the following 
paragraph contained in your letter of January 24, addressed 
to the secretary of the treasury: 


To Stabilize Industry 


“It is highly important that adequate funds for these pur- 
poses should be provided so as to give the Railroad Admin- 
istration a reasonable margin for encouraging the making 
of such railroad improvements as may seem justifiable from 
the railroad standpoint, especially since such improvements 
will aid in stabilizing the general industrial situation.” 

You indicate a purpose of effecting additions and better- 
ments during government control with assent of the railroad 
corporations. 


An Intermediate Step 


Events have shown that an intermediate step by the gov- 
ernment is essential if general industrial conditions are to be 
stabilized through railway additions and betterments subject 
to corporate assent. That step is an adjustment of the cost 
so that the corporations having income based upon that of 
1915-17 will not be charged with equipment or other con- 
struction acquired at war price levels. Railroad purchases 
have been cut to the bone. Cancellation of railroad orders 
has been general. Unemployment in the railway supply in- 
dustries has already become serious and is spreading. Shops 
have begun to close down. Soldiers are coming home in 
quest of positions, and in the midst of a universal desire to 
re-employ them they are confronted with diminishing instead 
of enlarging opportunities for work. 

On the other hand manufacturers are faced with a demand 
by organized labor and by a large part of the public, includ- 
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ing the Secretary of Labor, to maintain our organizations 
and wage-scales. Obviously with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration withdrawing from the market at the current price level 
and the Secretary of Labor appealing to us to maintain the 
wage-scale which determines that price level something must 
give way; and what is now giving way is employment. 

The Railway Business Association at its annual meeting 
in Chicago, January 9, adopted the following resolution: 


Additions and Betterments 


“During the period of government control additions and 
betterments should proceed with vigor and foresightedness. 
Discretion should be permitted the railway corporations in 
determining the design and amount of facilities which they 
will acquire. The government should provide for corporate 
co-operation in projects for terminals, way and structures, 
so as to promote joint use and an avoidance of needless dupli- 
cation. The government should make such allowance in 
terms of purchase that the corporations will not carry the 
whole burden of war prices while their income is based 
upon that of 1915-17. Government loans should be funded 
for. such periods and at such rates of interest as will give 
each carrier reasonable opportunity to discharge all financial 
obligations to the government.” 

While properly ordering your course from the adminis- 
trative point of view, may you not appropriately lay before 
Congress the dilemma in which the equipment industry is 
placed and suggest that Congress recognize the wage and 
price situation as an outgrowth of the war which requires a 
part of the cost of railway additions and betterments to be 
absorbed not by the corporations, whose income has stood 
still, but by the federal treasury? 


Government and Unemployment 


General business depressions in the past have been accen- 
tuated and prolonged by the cessation of railway purchases, 
while general business prosperity has been enlarged and pro- 
tracted by resumption and continuance of railway buying. 
One of the advantages claimed for government ownership 
and operation of railroads has been that in time of unemploy- 
ment the public credit would permit the prosecution of projects 
giving employment to men otherwise idle. If there ever was 
a time when the use of public credit was justified for main- 
tenance of employment, it is now when an army of young men 
is being demobilized in the midst of industrial depression. 
Yet the government itself through the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is postponing every expenditure that can be post- 
poned. 


Returning Soldiers 


It is announced that soldiers not yet re-employed in 
civil life will be retained in army service until they find 
work. This will involve continuance of soldiers’ pay and 
families’ allowances as well as maintenance of the soldiers 
in camp. The government thus commits itself to expendi- 
tures for the object of relieving or mitigating the privations 
incident to readjustment. Would not there be even completer 
justification for government expenditure to employ men in 
the production of railway facilities? Even though the high 
industrial wage scale compels a higher range of prices than 
the railway corporations ought to be asked to pay, and 
though the government therefore must defray the excess over 
normal costs, the man placed or kept upon the payroll would 
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be engaged, unlike soldiers at camp, in producing instru- 
mentalities of industry and commerce. The country will live 
to deplore any present ‘neglect of provision for future traffic 
needs. Losses due to restricted transportation facilities in a 
period of great activity might easily be greater than the cost 
of stabilizing employment now by carrying through a budget 
of additions and betterments approaching in extent the pro- 
vision made in some years of the past. 


A Million and Three-Quarters 


We speak for a group of industries estimated to have 
employed when times were good about one and three-quarters 
enlargements of plant. They have been employing greatly 
increased numbers of men and women. ‘They are now 
equipped with plant and people in substantially larger 
numbers than the estimate given above ready to work upon 
the production of railway supplies if ordered. 

Railway purchases ramify into almost every conceivable 
commodity. The group of industries which our association 
serves is believed to number between 2,000 and 3,000 con- 
cerns whose product wholly or to an important extent is 
consumed by railways or by other concerns making goods for 
railways. These companies maintain principal or branch 
plants in practically every state in the union, in some cases 
several in a state. 

This is not all. The influence of railway purchases ex- 
tends far beyond those engaged in a whole or in part in the 
railway supply industry. A cessation of railway additions 
and betterments puts a blight upon a great many other 
people. It cuts off the greatest single market for iron and 
steel, lumber and practically every basic staple. It puts a 
brake upon the great building and construction industry, 
which suffers when our people cease to build factories, and 
hence there is no building of homes for employees. It stops 
the consumption of machinery and other equipment and sup- 
plies for mills. By playing havoc with the industrial pay- 
roll in many communities where these railway supply plants 
are located, it knocks the bottom out of retail trade and 
hence reacts unfavorably upon the whole community and 
upon industries everywhere which furnish goods for domestic 
consumption. 


Many Millions Affected 


We have already remarked that concerns, the whole or 
a large part of whose product was for railways, including 
everything from raw material to finished products, have em- 
ployed about as many men as the railways employ—or up- 
wards of one million and three-quarters. We have seen that 
those looking to these industries for livelihood largely in- 
creased in number since that estimate was computed. With 
those dependent upon them the number directly affected 
aggregates many millions. Add to these the people of the 
manufacturing communities who are engaged in trade and in 
making articles which are bought for consumption by those 
on the industrial payroll, not to mention the stockholders in 
all these industrial and commercial institutions, and it is evi- 
dent that the rise and fall of activity in railway supplies is a 
barometer of the whole national prosperity. 


What Production Is Proposed 


As trustees for the stockholders and employees we, the 
managers of these industries, invite your consideration of 
certain details of fact. 

Stating the conclusion first and the fact afterwards, that 
conclusion is that the proposed provision for additions and 
betterments in 1919 expressed in dollars is substantially less 
than the new capital put into railway improvements even in 
the years immediately preceding the war, not to speak of 
years when net earnings were more favorable; and that upon 
the level of labor and material cost now prevailing the pro- 
posed estimate of money would produce very greatly smaller 
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numbers of equipment and construction units and hence 
employ proportionately fewer people in the industries than 
would have been the case in past years. 

From the annual statistical numbers of the Railway Age, 
we take the following tables, in each year going back to the 
date in which that periodical began to tabulate the figures: 


MiLes or New Track Buitt (LinEAR AND MULTIPLE) 


Year Miles Year Miles 
Pes eae es 4.211 Be cstetedudee weeds sedsveme 1,441 
| SSR irareren rey aren ae 4,466 db. 0. 016'4n0:2 ole Odie Oe Wb 1,656 
RE Seer ee ere re roe 2,127 Ns alesis aie. 0.¥' i gadbiova ew ie la 1,537 
BER aey Sint ccmnm bandas eens 1,25 
Freicgut Cars Built 
(From 1902 to 1907, Inclusive, including Passenger Cars) 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1899.. 117,982 1,904 119,886 1909*. 91,077 ~ 2,493 93,570 
190@.. 113,070 2,561 115,631 1910*. 176,374 4,571 180,945 
1901.. 132,591 4,359 136,950 1911*. 68,961 3,200 72,161 
1902.. 161,747 2,800 162,599 19127. 148,357 4,072 152,429 
1903.. 153,195 1,613 152,801 19137. 198,066 9,618 207,684 
1904. 60,955 1,995 60, oo ee Ie 104,541 
1905*. 162,701 5.305 165,155 19157. 59,984 14,128 74,112 
1906*. 236,451 7,219 240,503 19167. 113,692 21,309 135,001 
1907*. 280,216 9,429 284,188 19177. 119,363 32,038 151,401 
1908* 75,344 1,211 76,555 19187. 81,767 42,941 124,708 
Locomotives BuILt 

Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1896.... 866 309 1,175 1908*... 1,886 456 2,342 
1897 865 386 1,251 1909*... 2,596 291 2,887 
1898. 1,321 554 1,875 1910*... 4,441 314 4,755 
1899. 1,951 514 2,475 BPS cco Glee 387 3,530 
1900.... 2,648 505 3,153 19127... 4,403 512 4,915 
es 3,384 19137... 4,561 771 5,332 
| ee 4,070 19147... 1,962 273 2,235 
Dickies tea 5,152 19157... 1,250 835 2,085 
tere 3,441 19167... 2.708 1,367 4,075 
1905* 4,896 595 5,491 19177... 2,585 2,861 5,446 
1906* 6,232 720 6,952 1918}... 3,668 2,807 6,475 
1907* 6,564 798 7,362 


~ *Includes Canadian output. 
yIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 
Terminal construction and improvement seems not to be 
recorded statistically but the tendency through a period of 
years would be suggested by the figures for miles of track 
built. 
A Significant Comparison 


Would you not think it advisable to acquaint the appro- 
priation committees of Congress with the extent of proposed 
additions and betterments in 1919 expressed not in dollars but 
in units of equipment and plant? A comparison of what is 
projected with actual additions and betterments in past years 
would enable Congress to measure the extent to which a $750,- 
000,000 addition to the revolving fund would in your judg- 
ment “aid in stabilizing the general industrial situation.” 
By such a comparison, taking into consideration the current 
altitude of industrial wages and of prices for material de- 
pending upon the wage-scale, Congress would be placed in 
position to authorize if this is its purpose such railway im- 
provements during government control as would meet future 
traffic needs on the one hand and employ labor on the other. 


A Question of Legislative Policy 


Undoubtedly you wili regard this as a legislative question; 
a policy which Congress should decide and which if author- 
ized it would be your function to administer. Nevertheless 
the proposal of a five-year extension of government control 
must necessarily have contemplated some arrangement by 
which the corporations could acquire title to new property 
upon terms equitable to them. May we not suggest that 
you recommend such adjustment for adoption forthwith? 


The Canadian National Railways on Prince Edward Island, 
which are narrow gage, are having a third rail laid on about 
sixty miles of the more important sections of the lines on 
the island with a view to running freight cars from the con- 
tinent through to the principal places on the island. Stand- 
ard gage freight cars are taken to the island by a car ferry 
between Cape Tormentine, N. B., and Borden, P. E. I.; but | 


freight for inland points on the island has to be transferred 
at Borden into narrow gage cars. 
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Use of Treated Timber in Car Construction’ 


Influence of Decay on Life of Wooden Car Parts; Methods 
of Treating and Results Secured 


VER TWO BILLION feet of lumber and timber are used 
O annually for the maintenance of railway freight equip- 

ment and for the construction of new cars. This repre- 
sents an annual outlay for material alone of approximately 
$60,000,000. To this must be added, of course, an even greater 
expenditure for labor, steel and other material. With a view 
of ascertaining the service which untreated wood has given 
in this character of construction and with the desire also to 
learn to what extent it has given added service in specific 
cases through wood preservation, and to what extent economy 
would be developed by the general adoption of the practice 
of wood preservation, and further, as the subject is of very 
pertinent interest at this time, the committee felt it advisable 
to make this study a subject of special investigation, both 
through the medium of a questionnaire to all car builders 
and by means of personal study. 

The preliminary investigation developed that there was 
very little information available on this subject. As it was felt 
that it was a matter of great importance, and that it should 
be gone into thoroughly and fully, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared and sent to the members of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association. 

The questionnaire covered the following information, 
which, it was felt by the committee and collaborators, was 
necessary to a thorough fundamental study of the subject: 

For Car Construction—(a) Availability, cost and quality 








Taste 1—SuMMary oF REPLIES To Question No. 1 


Percentage of Maintenance Due to Decay Grouped According to Expres- 
sions of Respondents (Number of Replies Given) 


Indicating 

75 50 25 Less Consider- Refuting Total 
Type of percent to to than able loss influence No Question- 

cars and 75 5¢ 25 due to of Reply naires 

over percent percent percent decay decay tab. 

oe 11 4 8 3 18 9 61 
Stock 4 11 9 9 14 2 12 61 
Gond. .. 2 9 12 12 13 3 10 61 
ee 1 14 7 17 8 ae 10 61 
ee 0 7 7 25 9 3 10 61 





‘Note—Approximately 77% per cent of those replying indicate that decay 
is decidedly an important contributing factor. 





of lumber and timber. (b) Suitability and economy of wood. 
(c) Factors affecting the physical and mechanical fitness of 
wood. (d) Importance of the assistance it may be possible 
to render the nation and railroads by augmenting the car 
building program by the extensive use of wood. 

Eighty-eight questionnaires were returned representing 
about 75 per’cent of the most important railroad systems of 
the country. Of these, 61 were analyzed and the replies sum- 
marized in tables published in the appendix, 21 were dis- 
carded for lack of information, and six were too late to be in- 
cluded in this report. 


Results of Investigation 


Question 1. To what extent, in general, does decay influ- 
ence maintenance of all-wood and composite freight cars? 
(i. e., general observations from practical experience de- 
sired.) (a) Refrigerator cars? (b) Stock cars? (c) Gon- 
dolas? (d) Flat cars? (e) Box cars? 

Over 75 per cent of the replies indicate that decay influ- 
ences the maintenance of wooden freight equipment to a con- 
siderable extent, and only 9 per cent have given it as their 
opinion that decay is not a contributing factor. The indica- 





* From a report presented _at the convention of the American Wood Pre- 
servers Association held in St. Louis on January 28 and 29 
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tions are that conditions favorable to decay vary with the 
type of car, it being most predominant in refrigerator and 
stock cars, less in gondola and flat cars, and least in 
box cars. 

Question 2. What portions of these various types of cars 
are most affected by decay? (i. e., where is decay the direct 
cause for replacements and repairs, or indirectly the cause of 
mechanical failure due to the weakening of certain parts re- 





Taste 2.—SumMary or Repiies To Question No, 2 (a) 


a—Underframe—Parts repaired or replaced due to dec i 
—U;! Ss re : ay previous to the 
expiration of the mechanical life. Number of replies r i 
ana ate give. plies referring to each 
Points of contact are chiefly referred to, i. e., mortises, tenons and enclosed 


areas 
-o 
a2 £ 
— — = '3 = n 
Se és ¢ 2 @ se 8s Gs §e 8 
og §2 & a Fe ¥ og feo Se ag 
os ao > ‘ t= LY eo S50 £° 2. oo © 
ac) 22 9 2 = of £5 t oe a @ 
> = = Z =" % et 3UO Fo BRA Ss 9 
nH Nn 5) 77) = O Ke *% A ato 
All types.... 24 10 9 4 § 11 1 3 B:. a 1 
Refrigerator.. 12 3 9 ae 11 a S 2 AS. 
oS Fas ae 8 . es 12 ve oe. “en 
Gondola 9 4 4 3 1 10 &. 1 
Sa 2 3 ae he 9 1 os 
WE Sassen 2 3 10 ‘ ae ; go 


Note—Sixty questionnaires analyzed. Two gave no reply to Q. 2-A. 





sulting from attack by decay?) (a) Underframe (name 
parts) ? (b) Superstructure (name parts) ? 

(a) Over 95 per cent of the replies specify sills and about 
90 per cent state that floors or decking of refrigerator, stock 
and open cars are replaced because of decay. The predomi- 
nating opinion is that the points of contact are chiefly affected 
and weakened to such an extent as to cause mechanical failure 
of the entire parts. (b) Posts and braces, roof boards and 
siding at the points of contact, appear to be most affected. 
Other parts mentioned which are subject to failure due to 
décay are: Running boards, saddles, side and end plates, 
ridge poles and purlines. 

Question 3. What species of wood do you employ for the 
following parts of refrigerator, stock, flat, gondola and box 
cars? (a) Draft timbers? (b) End sills? (c) Side sills? 
(d) Intermediate sills? (e) Flooring? (f) Posts? (g) 
Siding? (h) Lining? (i) Ridge poles? (j) Purlines? (k) 
Carlines? (1) Side and end plates? (m) Roof deck? 

The prevailing practice is to require oak for draft timbers, 





TarPLe 3.—SuMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTION 2 (b) 


b—Superstructure—Parts repaired or replaced due to decay. Number of 
replies mentioning each part given. 


a n 
wn ~~ 
s §5 os = 
23 S82 Be 35 fe 
Tin Du as ae os g wD 2 
ao —) Sf wh we SF ES g + 
ao 2 Ca OS a” § 3 m oI 
« ae oo ‘sou ao fw vo) se & 
n = 6 S o = = 
+ s-) ws. $y ees eo §& ST Mw 
a= 3S Se ae 89 2 oe ee oe 
A % a4 3) ~ nN 7) nO & & 
All types...... 31 14 4 ; 5 eS 8 ee kaa 
Refrigerator s 7 me 6 UNS 2 1 ee 1 
Gondola ...... Py: ‘ az 5 ‘ 2 aby 
BGO. fvasctu 9 4 a> xe ee ‘% 
ee ae Se as a Sn Se ee! Pt 
PAE Saces eer 8 9 2 eres Pe 4 1 





Note—Sixty questionnaires analyzed. Three gave no reply. 





end sills, posts and braces. Douglas fir and Southern yellow 
pine are generally used for all other purposes. The pine 
predominates owing to the nearness of the plants to the source 
of supply. In new construction, steel is very largely used 
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in center sills, and to some extent for side sills and for draft 
rigging. 

Question 4. What service records have you which are 
available for the study of this subject? (a) Natural life 
of untreated car materials (name parts). 

Ninety-three per cent of the answers stated “No record.” 
The remainder report as follows: Sills, five to eight years; 
roofs, four to six years; flooring (stock cars), four to six 
years; posts and braces, six to eight years. 

Question 5. Have you used treated timber in car construc- 
tion? If so, state kind and character,.species and treatment. 

Eighty-five per cent answer “No.” Fifteen per cent reply 
“Yes,” representing 10 railroads which have used coal tar 
preservatives, creosote oil, paint and other proprietary 
products. 

Question 6. What has been the experience with treated 
car material, if any? Please state this in detail, by refer- 
ence to part and character of service. 

Eighty-five per cent of the answers stated “No experience.” 
The balance report varying experience referred to in later 
questions. 

Question 6-Aa. Does the handling of creosoted material in 
the shops present any labor problem? 

Replies from the few firms having experience indicate that 
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Over 95 per cent agree that it is both practical and eco- 
nomical. 

Question 11. Would it be satisfactory practice to use creo- 
soted sills, sub-flooring and roofing for refrigerator cars? If 
not, why? 

Opinion appears to be evenly divided as to whether creo- 
soted material may be expected to contaminate lading, but 
one firm with several years’ experience states that such prac- 
tice is satisfactory. 

Question 12. What is the mechanical life of the various 
types of cars, as follows: (1) Wood? (2) Composite (steel 
underframe)? (3) Composite (steel center sills only)? (a) 
rand (b) Refrigerator? (c) Stock? (d) Flat? (e) Gon- 

ola 

It is evident from the character of replies to this question 
that the respondents had in mind the mechanical life of the 
car as meaning the full period of its usefulness, from the 
time of construction to the time the car is “‘wrecked’’ or dis- 
mantled, as being unprofitable, disregarding the outlay of 
repairs expended on it or the extent to which reconstruction 
was necessary at any time. In this case the committee feels 
a more reasonable definition of “mechanical life’ would be 


‘the period required in which the expenditure for repairs, with 


interest, equaled the original cost of the car. 
Question 13. Would the use of creosoted timber in under- 














TABLE 4—SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTION NO. 3 


Number of references to various species for different parts given 
Species of Wood used by 
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* End plates usually specified oak. Side plates, pine or fir. 
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committee feels that this is not a serious objection as it can 
be overcome by proper practices.) 

Question 7. What service records can you give of treated 
car material? 

Ninety-five per cent of the replies give no information, 
but 5 per cent of the replies give the following records: Reply 
No. 48. Treated refrigerator car sills in service from three 
to seven years. Reply No. 30. Treated log car sills in service 
eight years. Reply No. 26. Treated stock car sills and floor- 
ing in service six years. All of the above treated material is 
still in good condition. 

Question 8. If creosoted sills are employed for refrigerator, 
box, stock and gondola cars, can all stenciling be applied to 
the body of the car? 

Fifty per cent of the replies state “Yes” and 15 per cent 
state “No.” The remainder do not reply. 

Question 9. If creosoted sills are employed for flat cars 
would it be practical and economical to use metal numerals 
and signs to replace stenciling? 

Over 60 per cent state it is practical. 
divided as to whether it is economical. 

Question 10. If stock cars are built of creosoted lumber 
throughout, would it be practical and economical to use sign 
boards on both sides for all stenciling? 


Opinion is evenly 


frame and superstructure materially increase the period of 
mechanical usefulness of all types of cars, or any particular 
type? 

Eighty per cent of replies say “Yes,” and 20 per cent 
say “No.” 

Question 14. To what extent would the use of creosoted 
sills, flooring, posts, roofing, etc., reduce repairs? 

Over 80 per cent of the replies indicate that treatment 
would reduce repairs. The percentage of saving varies from 
less than 25 per cent to more than 50 per cent. 

Question 15. Have you had experience with brush treat- 
ment of sills (mortises, tenons, ends, etc.) with coal tar or 
creosote ? 

About 65 per cent report having experience with brush 
treatment. Ten different products were used. 

Question 16. Have you had experience with treating car 
material by the open tank system (hot and cold treatment) 
or by dipping (short immersion) using creosote oil? (a) 
If so, what procedure was followed in the treatment and 
what preservative was used? (b) What were the results 
obtained, and what is your opinion of the value of such 
treatment ? 

Less than 10 per cent report experience. Only one em- 
ploys the standard open tank process and states that “Such 
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treatment very greatly increases the life of the materials 
treated.” 

Question 17. Have you employed car lumber creosoted by 
standard pressure processes? (a) If so, what species? (b) 
What specifications for treatment and preservative were fol- 
lowed? (c) What have been the results, and what is your 
opinion of the value of such treatments? (d) Have you used 
any other method of treating for the purpose of retarding 
decay? (If so, mention material used with results. ) 

But one firm reports experience with pressure treatment, 
having used with satisfactory results, both straight creosote 
and the Card process. 

Question 18. To what extent would your shop practice be 
affected by the introduction of treating processes and what 
method of preservative treatment would be the most practical, 
efficiency thereof considered ? 

The majority feel that shop practice would be affected to 
a greater or less degree by the adoption of wood preservation, 
indicating that the introduction of preservative treatment 
would necessitate at least some changes. 


Miscellaneous Data 


Question 1. What experience have you had with the use of 
“new” species of wood in car building? (e. g., have you used 
Sitka spruce, noble fir, Western white fir, or other species 
which are not common?) 

The replies showed the new species used for various parts 
of cars were as follows: Roofing—Western hemlock, red- 
wood, cypress, Sitka spruce, noble fir. Siding—cypress, 
Sitka spruce, noble fir. End sills—gum. Lining—noble 
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days’ stock whereas those which consume over 40,000,000 
ft. per year carry a 12 months’ supply of soft woods and an 


even longer supply of hardwoods. The practice of carrying 
a year’s supply in order that the wood may become properly 
seasoned before use is to be commended very highly. It is 
essential that wood be thoroughly seasoned where it is to be 
given preservative treatment. (a) Replies indicate that the 
general practice is to store dressed lumber, kiln-dried stock 
and high-grade hardwoods in sheds. (b) Three-quarters of 





Taste 17—SummMary oF Repties TO Question 15 


Tabulation of replies, number who used some sort of brush treatment— 
what product and whether satisfactory 


Brush em used No — used No —e 
Number of Satis- Unsatis- 
replies Products used factory factory 
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1 per cent on the average is the loss from warping, weather- 
ing and decay. (c) Replies indicate that in recent years 
increasing difficulty has been experienced in securing satis- 
factory grades of oak and other hardwoods. 

Question 4. What efforts are made toward salvage of old 
car lumber at repair shops? 

A general effort is apparent throughout the industry to 








TABLE 14—SUMMARY OF 


REPLIES TO QUESTION 12 


Wauat Is tHe MecHanicat LiFe oF THE VaRIOUS Types oF Cars? 
Sixty-one Questionnaires Analyzed to November 5, 1918 
Mechanical Life as Stated by Questionnaire 


Box Cars 
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Note.—Where the reply stated a term of years, i. e., “from 6 to 8 years,” an average of the two figures was used in summary, i. e., 7 years. 








fir. Decking—noble fir. Posts 
and braces—Sitka spruce. 

Question 2. To what extent have you used hardwoods such 
as oak, maple or birch, for flooring in cars subject to excessive 
mechanical wear? (a) Do you consider the extra life of 
hardwood parts justifies the expense? 

Oak and maple are generally used in ore cars and to some 
extent in flat and gondola cars. A few firms report use of 
birch, hickory and beech for such purposes, and a few use 
pine or fir in these types of equipment. (a) More than 70 
per cent of replies indicate that extra cost of hardwood parts 
is justified by greater life. 

Question 3. What is the average amount of car stock kept 
on hand at your shops or yards? (a) Is this stock stored in 
sheds? (b) What is the percentage of loss from warping, 
weathering and decay? (c) What difficulties do you have 
in getting car stock true to grade and properly seasoned? 
With what species have you had this trouble? 

Reports indicate that smaller shops carry from 60 to 90 


Sheathing—Port O cedar. 





salvage all material that can be worked over at a profit. The 
following instances of use for salvaged lumber are given: 
Old siding and lining cut into roof repairs, grain doors, coal 
doors, yard and snow fences. Old car sills cut into sill 
splices, cross-ties, engine wood, shims, car stakes, narrow 
gage ties, cripple posts, running board saddles, blocking, 
framing posts. Old roofing cut into yard fencing. 

Question 5. What is the comparative life of single sheathed 
and double sheathed box cars of similar weight and capacity? 

Three firms report the double sheathed box car has up to 25 
per cent longer life than single sheathed. Four firms report 
single sheathed up to 50 per cent longer life than double 
sheathed. Four report that the life of the two classes of 
car is practically identical. The remainder report no figures 
available. 

The report was signed by H. S. Sackett (C., M. & St. P.), 
chairman; K. C. Barth (Barrett Manufacturing Company), 
chairman sub-committee on Car Construction; Lowry Smith 
(N. P.), F. V. Dunham (Southern Pine Association), W. W. 
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Lawson (T. & N. O.), V. R. Hawthorne, acting secretary 
Master Car Builders’ Association, and S. W. Allen, United 
States Forest Products Laboratory. 

Discussion 

J. H. Waterman, superintendent of timber construction, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, reported that large quantities 
of timber had been treated and used in the construction of 
stock cars during the period from 1911 to 1914, inclusive. 
Recent investigation at all car repair yards on the system 
indicated that there was no record of any of these cars 
having been repaired to date, because of the decay of the 
treated timber. This treated timber was used for floorings 
and sills; the average life of untreated timber for these pur- 
poses is three or four years. 

L. K. Sillcox, master car builder, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, at Milwaukee, urged the treatment of car roofing 
timbers and the material in stock cars. 

J. H. Milton, superintendent of the car department, Rock 
Island Lines, favored the treating of longitudinal sills, posts 
and decking for gondola and stock cars, but opposed the 
creosoting of timber for box and refrigerator cars, because 
of danger of injury to the lading. 


American Association of 
Passenger Traffic Officers 


HE SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American 
7 Association of Passenger Traffic Officers was held at 
Baltimore on January 22, following a short session at 
Washington at which Walker D. Hines director general of 
railroads, delivered the address which was published in last 
week’s issue. Little business was transacted at the meeting, 
as most of the subjects which have usually been included in 
the association’s docket are now being handled by the Rail- 
road Administration. Many of the changes ia the handling 
of passenger traffic which have been adopted during the past 
year, such as the standardizing of ticket forms, baggage rules 
and other practices, the rule against making Pullman reser- 
vations in advance of purchase of ticket and the surcharge for 
Pullman passengers, which was later withdrawn, originated 
with the association, which was not, however, able to put 
them into effect generally because its decisions were only 
recommendatory. ‘The principal purpose of the meeting was 
to get the passenger officers together to meet the director gen- 
eral and to give them a better understanding of some of the 
purposes and policies of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

O. P. McCarty; president of the association, delivered a 
brief opening address in part as follows: 

“On account of the participation of the United States in 
the world war and the taking over of the railroads by the 
federal government the question of abandoning the sixty- 
third annual convention of this association was seriously con- 
sidered, but your officers, after conference with the United 
States Railroad Administration, decided in favor of 
holding it. 

“It is very gratifying to me, and I am quite sure equally 
so to all of you, that we are able to hold our annual meet- 
ing, and to have such a representative attendance. 

“This is the oidest railroad organization in the United 
States, and during its 63 years’ existence not a single annual 
meeting has been missed. 

“Tn its early history it was a legislative body, holding two 
sessions per annum, at which interline passenger fares were 
compiled, and rules and regulations concerning the conduct 
of passenger traffic and allied subjects were considered and 
adopted. The joint rate sheets of those times were about the 
size of pages of the present tariffs, and but four to eight 
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pages covered all the leading points and destinations required 
for the entire rate fabric of all the railroads. 

“In those days the general ticket agents disposed of the 
miscellaneous subjects on the convention docket, and then 
adjourned for five or more days until the rate committees’ re- 
port was completed and ready for submission. Upon the 
growth of the passenger traffic, the machinery of the associa- 
tion, with two meetings a year, was found too slow, and ter- 
ritorial associations were formed,. with more frequent sessions, 
and the rate making divided into groups covering important 
districts or cities. Following these changes but one session 
a year of the general association has been held. 

“Under these changed conditions our association is not, 
strictly speaking, a legislative body with authority to take 
final action, but through its committees has initiated many 
reforms, which when referred to the territorial organizations 
with the endorsement of this association, have been favorably 
acted upon. 

“The interchange of views between members brought to- 
gether at these annual meetings is educational, and through 
its committees the association has been of valuable assistance 
to the territorial committees, and we believe will be to the re- 
gional passenger traffic committees as now organized, aside 
from the social and fraternal benefits. We believe the asso- 
ciation has a wide field of usefulness in the future as in the 
past, and the subjects listed in the dockets should be carefully 
selected and seriously considered. 

“The activities of this association have been exercised 
through great epochs in the history of our country—notably: 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and the world 
war, recently brought to a close. In all of these crises the 
United States responded nobly to the call, in blood, in 
money and sacrifices, to maintain the honor and glory of 
the flag. 

“The railroads performed their share with patriotic zeal, 
and by furnishing the transportation needed contributed 
largely to the winning of these wars; furthermore, the prompt’ 
assembling of troops at the border no doubt prevented a 
Mexican invasion. 

“To meet necessities growing out of the war the railroads 
were taken over December 28, 1917, and have been operated 
by the government from that date. Changes in operating and 
traffic methods were inaugurated for the better movement of 
troops, war materials, etc.; economies were effected in the 
consolidation of ticket offices, elimination of outside agencies, 
reduction in train service, curtailment of advertising, etc. A 
material advance in passenger fares was also made. 

“Some of these changes would have been made by the car- 
riers if they had not been prohibited by federal or state laws. 
The public have been benefited and service improved in some 
instances, but when the contrary was the case they have sub- 
mitted graciously and loyally to a war necessity. 

“The officials and employees of the railroads, including 
those in the passenger departments, have patriotically and 
faithfully performed the tasks assigned them under the new 
regime, and whether the railroads are to be operated in the 
future by the government or by the owners they can be relied 
upon to loyally do their part. In conclusion let us hope that 
permanent world peace will come out of the horrors of the 
past four years.” 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, W. J. Black, passenger traffic manager, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; Vice-president, W. A. Russell, passenger 
traffic manager, Louisville & Nashville; secretary, W. C. 
Hope, passenger traffic manager, Central of New Jersey, 
New York City; chairman of executive committee, L. F. 
Vosburgh, passenger traffic manager, New York Central. 
The other members of the executive committee are T. C. 
White, G. D. Hunter, Cal E. Stone, Gerrit Fort, Alexander 
Hilton, J. J. Brown, and W. G. Black. 














Head of State Lines Opposes Government Operation 


Sir William Hoy, South African Official, Says It Causes 
Political Meddling and Costly Transportation 


OVERNMENT OPERATION of railways is generally a fail- 
G ure; state ownership with private operation combines 
the advantages of railway nationalization and private 
enterprise in the field of transportation. Such is the sub- 
stance of the opinions of Sir William Wilson Hoy, general 
manager of Railways and Harbors of the Union of South 
Africa, as presented in a hearing. before the State Mining 
Commission of that country. 

While the subject of the investigation was the proposed 
nationalization of mines, Sir William Hoy’s testimony was 
presented for the purpose of outlining the experience of South 
Africa and other countries under government and private 
operation of railroads. His testimony was especially inter- 
‘esting because of his long experience as a manager of gov- 
ernment operated railroads. Although he admitted that dif- 
ferences in conditions—political, geographical and economic 
—-produce varying results under like schemes of management, 
experience in practically all countries shows that politics 
persist in creeping into state railway organizations regardless 
of the statutory or other safeguards applied; that the morale 
of officers and employees is lowered and discipline seriously 
disturbed; that exorbitant wage demands are encouraged, 
over-centralization stimulated and rigidity of policy fostered. 
While initiative and efficiency are generally found in 
private enterprises, they are rarely evident in government 
organizations. 

Sir William Hoy’s remarks before the commission were in 
part as follows: 


South African Experience with State Rail Service 


The efficiency of officers and men on the South African 
railways is of a high standard. In capacity, experience, abil- 
ity and resource they compare favorably with any similar 
body of men in any railway service or in any private organ- 
ization. The Union possesses a staff of railwaymen of which 
any may be proud. 

Nevertheless, South African experience indicates that cer- 
tain disadvantages attach to state services, and that much of 
the time and energy of the staff are taken up with matters 
with which no private management would be required to deal. 
Staff control and discipline in a state concern are so bound up 
by regulations as to create greater difficulties in handling the 
staff than are experienced under private management—vide 
the experience of Belgium, where it is said that political con- 
siderations have so entered into discipline matters that heads 
of departments prefer to shut their eyes to many faults rather 
than risk having punishments they inflict cancelled by the in- 
tervention of politicians. 

It is difficult under a semi-judicial system efficiently to 
control a large body of men of different grades, such as 
is employed in a railway service. The service and discipline 
regulations on the South African railways are elaborate and 
cumbersome. While there are excellent motives behind these 
regulations in the direction of preventing injustice and insur- 
ing impartial consideration of discipline cases, I am satisfied 
that fair treatment can be secured to the staff without such 
elaboration. ; 7‘ 

In large private railways there is practically the same sta- 
bility of employment as on a state railway, except that any- 
thing in the nature of “slacking” is liable to result in dis- 
missal. In state concerns, however, it is not easy to deal with 
the man who while not doing an honest day’s work carefully 
steers a course which just keeps him within the regulations. 
This class of man is fortunately small, and will be found in 


any concern, but he is better able to indulge his bent in a 
state than in a private organization. In short, there is not in 
state concerns the same elasticity in the control of staff as in 
private organizations. 

On the other hand, with regard to promotion and reward 
for good work, considerations of seniority play a greater part 
in a state than in a private concern in governing promotion. 
A private manager can promote a capable man without regard 
to seniority, but a state concern has to step guardedly in such 
matters. It is extremely difficult to demonstrate in concrete 
fashion that one particular man is more efficient than an- 
other, however superior he may be. If seniority be made the 
sole factor in determining promotion one of the main incen- 
tives to efficiency disappears, and the service suffers accord- 
ingly. Fortunately, the statutory provisions governing pro- 
motion on the South African railways prescribe that prefer- 
ence shall be given to the efficient. On private railways some 
appointments and promotions are the result of patronage, and 
even favoritism, and I consider that in the Union railway 
service an able man has opportunities quite as good as, if not 
better, than he would have in private employ. 

There is a regrettable tendency for individuals in state em- 
ploy to bring parliamentary influence to bear in regard to 
alleged grievances; and in this,they are frequently encour- 
aged by legislators anxious to make political capital out of 
such cases. Minor complaints are, therefore, frequently de- 
bated in Parliament purely on political grounds. It is ob- 
viously impracticable and undesirable for the machinery of 
Parliament to be utilized to perform the functions of appeal 
boards already in existence. Parliament has not the time, 
even if it did have the complete evidence, to do justice either 
to the men or to the administration. 

The same applies to many other details which, on a private 
railway, would not be considered sufficiently important to 
place before the general manager. 

Matters in themselves trifling assume unwarranted im- 
portance by reason of their entry into the arena of politics, 
and thus occupy much of the time of the principal executive 
officers, which should be devoted to constructive work. More- 
over, undue influence on the executive authority is attended 
with a broader disability, in that it operates against adequate 
decentralization—the essence of efficient organization. 


Efficiency of Government Lines and Private Roads 


What Constitutes Efficiency in Railway Management ?— 
Considerable vagueness frequently exists as to what actually 
constitutes efficiency in railway management. It is mislead- 
ing to judge a railway’s efficiency by particular details, and 
I conceive that such must be determined by the following 
broad consideration, viz.: 

(a) The maximum possible development of agricultural, 
industrial and commercial activity by means of cheap and 
well designed tariffs, and by efficient and expeditious service; 

(b) The full development of passenger traffic by means of 
cheap fares, comfort and speed of. traveling. 

The principal means of insuring relatively cheap railway 
transportation is by economical construction, maintenance 
and general working. Waste or extravagance in capital or 
current costs ultimately results in higher tariffs. In- 
creased railway tariffs diminish traffic and retard indus- 
trial development. 

Much also depends on the general efficiency of the service 
provided, and on the manner in which the tariffs are de- 
signed with relation to different classes of traffic. Increased 
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traffic decreases the expenditure per unit. Badly designed 
tariffs diminish the volume of traffic, which involves increas- 
ing tariffs on the remaining traffic, for the reason that a de- 
crease in traffic increases the expenditure per unit. Operat- 
ing expenses do not diminish in the same ratio as traffic, 
owing to the large proportion of fixed charges included in 
railway costs. 

Conflict of Opinion on Advantages of State Versus Pri- 
vate Railways.—There is much room for diversity of opinion 
as to the relative advantages of state versus private railways. 
So much depends on the peculiar conditions of the country 
concerned. Prior to 1885, Italy alternated between state and 
private management. In 1885 she definitely changed from 
state to private management, and in 1905 reverted to state 
management. In 1844 the British Parliament passed an act 
dealing with the state purchase of the railways sanctioned 
subsequent to 1843, and in 1865 the British Royal Commis- 
sion reported in favor of the continuance of private manage- 
ment. Japan, after experience of private and state railways, 
side by side, decided to nationalize the whole of her 
railways. 

Experience in India.—The Indian Government, after elab- 
orate research, has today found it difficult to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. The Railway Board of In- 
dia, in a memorandum summing up the main arguments put 
forward on the general question, says (in part): 

As regards cfficiency, it is said that this necessarily varies, and good and 
bad examples of working can be quoted under both systems, but a general 
survey affords no ground for holding that a state system has the advan- 
tage. It is added as a definite disadvantage of a state system that its 
working is liable to be affected in many ways by political influence, and 
experience shows that the consequence may be very serious. * * *. 

Doubts are expressed further whether in the working of rates for the 
development of its country, state would be as efficient as private companies, 
and experience is said to show that state control invariably produces a 
rigidity in the rate system which interferes with the attainment of the 
maximum economic advantage to be derived from the interchange of 
commodities, and prevents the full development of trade which is secured 
by the freer and more elastic treatment of rates by independent railway 
administrations. s i 

In addition upholders of the existing system claim that it has positive 
advantages. ‘They say that the present allocation of different parts of 
Indian system of railways to semi-independent administrations produces a 
healthy competition and spirit of emulation, which would be lost if all 
were brought under state management, They claim that the financial burden 
of maintaining and extending the whole railway system to India is clearly 
too great for the government to bear alone. 

A policy of state-management for all the railways in India would inev- 
itably tend to centralization; in this respect again the government would 
be overburdened, and it would be well advised, according to this view, 
to be content, as at present, with a general control, and, for the direct 
management of railway affairs, to retain the services of the companies. 

The railway system in India is a composite one; the ma- 
jority of the railways are owned by the state, but all except 
three state lines are managed by companies who have a small 
share in the properties they administer. Other railways are 
privately owned, some of them having been built by govern- 
ment aid under subsidy or guarantee. Others again are 
owned by district boards and native states. 

Statistical Comparison of State and Private Operation.— 
It is extremely difficult, if at all practicable, to secure reliable 
concrete comparisons of the actual results of working state 
versus private railways. Large profits are possible under 
wasteful management if favorable conditions exist, e. g., 
dense traffic and satisfactory grades and curves. On the other 
hand, small profits, or even no profits, may be earned by a 
highly efficient railway unfavorably situated with regard to 
traffic, grades and curves, and costs of labor and materials. 
No railway unit of expenditure or revenue gives a reliable 
comparison between one railway and another, as so much 
depends upon: 

(a) Costs of fuel, material and labor; 

(b) Physical character of country, which determines train loads; 

(c) Density and nature of traffic; 

(d) Average length of haul; 

(e) Industrial and railway policy; 


(f) Competition with alternative means of transportation; particularly 
water ways; and 


(g) Different values of money in different countries, 
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The Main Disadvantages of State Control 


The practical experience of state ownership in different 
countries demonstrates that it is attended with powerful dis- 
advantages. As to how far the disappointing results have 
been due to the peculiar local conditions of the countries 
concerned, to what extent they were preventable, whether 
equally powerful evils in other directions would have oc- 
curred under private ownership, I am not prepared to say. 
The results plainly indicate that, unless adequate safeguards 
are devised, grave abuses and disadvantages attach to state 
ownership. . . . 

Undue Political Influence on Staff Conditions, Tariffs and 
General Facilities —Where a large body of men, such as a 
railway staff, is employed directly by the state, there is a 
danger of their enlisting the efforts of legislators to secure 
better wages, shorter hours, improved conditions, etc. . 
The enforcement on the management, by parliamentary in- 
fluences, of changes in staff conditions, demoralizes the entire 
railway service, impairs discipline, prevents good relations 
between the staff and the management, destroys economical 
operation, and in every way is to be gravely deplored. 

Employees Resort to Political Influences—There is a 
tendency on state railways for individual employees who 
feel aggrieved to resort to political influence. The results 
are harmful alike to employees and management. FEffici- 
ency and economy are in the interest of the employees, as 
waste, extravagance, and inefficiency diminish railway 
profits, and this ultimately reacts on the staff. Economical 
and efficient operation soon disappears if the authority and 
discipline of the management are undermined by undue ex- 
ternal influences. 

Situation in Australia.—These evils were so pronounced 
in the early days of the Australian railways that the state 
found itself compelled to appoint railway commissioners 
with statutory powers, securing them as far as possible from 
the exercise of political influences. Conditions on the Aus- 
tralian railways are still unsatisfactory. The Commissioner 
of Railways for Western Australia in his 1910, 1912 and 
1913 reports shows that as a result of undue political in- 
fluence matters are drifting to an impasse. Labor is piling 


‘up unreasonable demands, which have been granted by the 


government directly to the labor societies without consulta- 
tion with the commissioner. Traders and particular interests 
employ similar methods to secure unwarranted facilities. 
The net revenue of all the Australian railways decreased 
heavily before the war. Since the war there have been heavy 
deficits, notwithstanding increased rates. 

Difficult to Resist Unreasonable Demands.—There is also 
a danger under state ownership of the management being 
forced to provide facilities to particular sections in such 
matters as train service, accommodations, etc., which are not 
warranted. Similarly, alterations in tariffs in favor of par- 
ticular localities or interests are often clamored for, which 
are not in the general interest. Unless the management is 
vested with reasonable independence it is difficult to resist 
such demands. . . . 

Over-Centralization and Rigid Uniformity on State Lines. 
—There is undoubtedly a tendency toward over-centraliza- 
tion and rigid uniformity on state railways, and also of ex- 
cessive rigidity in matters of audit-supervision of expend- 
itures, contracts and revenue. ‘These elements result from 
the necessity for great scrupulousness on the part of a 
government to avoid the possibility of suspicion of par- 
tiality or abuse. My own view is that these restrictions are 
carried too far. Over-centralization destroys initiative and 
resource, and if carried to excess, tends to cripple a large 
organization. 

There is nothing inherent in state organization to pre- 
vent adequate decentralization, but the tendency certainly 
is toward over-centralization. 
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General Conclusions 


The wide conflict of practical evidence renders it extremely 
difficult to decide as to the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of state and private railways. On the whole, it 
would seem that the problem is one to be determined ac- 
cording to the geographical position and the industrial, 
economic, political and social conditions of the particular 
country concerned, rather than according to the merits 
claimed for either system in other countries. 

The success or otherwise of state railways is influenced 
largely by the extent to which the management is freed from 
political influence. It is thus manifest that the problem is 
governed by many elements other than the purely economic. 

After mature consideration of the problem in all its 
aspects, I am inclined to the view that railways should be 
laid out, constructed and owned by the state and that with 
regard to the working, they should either be leased to a 
private concern, subject to adequate control as to the general 
tariff policy, etc., as in Holland and India, or matters of 
policy should be so divorced from executive control that state 
management would be freed from interference, political or 
otherwise, and afforded the same facilities for efficient work- 
ing as a private company. 
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Experience shows that politics do creep into all state 
managements—irrespective of the statutory or other safe- 
guards applied, as in the case of Australia and Italy—and 
that the only managements immune from interference are 
the autocracies of Germany and Hungary. 

A leading French economist, dealing with the Western 
Railway taken over by the French Government in 1909, says: 

‘“‘They have increased enormously the office staff; doubled, 
indeed trebled, the number of employes; . an increase 
of effective force of 5,280 units; when the traffic does not 
warrant more than a quarter or a third at the most of that 
increase. They have raised the larger part of the 
salaries, but there is still only a dissatisfied personnel. 

“The democratic government, having a varying personnel, 
practicing favoritism, favoring want of discipline and 
habituated to prodigality and want of unanimity, is incapable 
of conducting with method, surety and economy, a com- 
plicated industrial task. We are having it fully demon- 
strated. . . . The same men in the service of the state 
cannot be as valuable as in the service of independent com- 
panies, because they are subjected to many more hindrances, 
much more suspicion, much more red tape and are es- 
pecially restrained in their initiative.” 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General Hines Asks for an Additional 
Appropriation of $750,000,000 


HE “REVOLVING FUND” of the Railroad Administration 
t needs an additional appropriation of $750,000,000, 

according to an estimate sent by Director General 
Hines to the secretary of the treasury on January 24 for 
submission to Congress. Of this amount, $381,806,904 is 
required to settle the accounts of the Railroad Administration 
for 1918, including the operating deficit estimated at $196,- 
000,000, and the balance of $368,193,096 represents the 
portion of the capital expenditures for the year 1919 
which it is estimated will have to be financed temporarily 
by the government, including $20,000,000 for the Boston 
& Maine reorganization and $12,840,000 for inland water- 
ways. 

The estimate was transmitted by the secretary of the treas- 
ury to the speaker of the House of Representatives with a 
statement that over $550,000,000 of the amount is to be 
returned to the government eventually. The $200,000,000 
not to be returned represents the operating deficit of the 
railways for 1918, together with that of the inland water- 
ways, amounting to $500,000, which are to be charged off 
as a loss to the government as a part of the cost of the war, 
thereby relieving the shippers of anxiety lest they should be 
called upon to meet it with, higher rates. 

The item of $49 1,000,000 for capital expenditures plus 
the $286,000,000 for equipment ordered last year makes 
a total of $777,000,000, which is less than $100,000,000 
greater than the $689,000,000 “carry-over” for last year, 
but the latter item may be considerably reduced, as it is now 
the policy not to undertake this kind of work except after 
having secured the consent of the corporations, and what- 
ever amount of this work is to be undertaken this year will 
be added to any new authorizations for 1919 to make what 
amounts to a new budget for 1919. The $491,000,000, Mr. 
Hines has explained, is made up of an estimate of $200,- 
000,000 for new equipment, including possibly some pas- 
senger cars and special types of cars not ordered last year, 
such as stock, refrigerator, general service and caboose cars, 
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for which designs have been prepared, and $291,000,000 
for additions and betterments, although it is likely that 
more than these estimates will be expended for additions 
and betterments and less for equipment. Mr. Hines’ esti- 
mate submitted to Congress gives a figure of $290,000,000 
invested by the government in additions and betterments 
in 1918. This represents an estimate of the amount which 
the railroads will not have taken care of when a settlement 
between them and the administration is made as of De- 
cember 31 of the $588,000,000 expended for capital im- 
provements in 1918, and indicates that the companies will 
have paid for $278,000,000 of the total. Mr. Hines ex- 
pects to explain the financial situation of the Railroad 
Administration more in detail when he appears before the 
Senate Committee on Monday and he may also appear 
before the appropriation committees. 


The Director General’s Estimate 


Mr. Hines’ letter to the secretary of the treasury is as 
follows : 

I have the honor to submit herewith a supplementary esti- 
mate in the sum of $750,000,000, to be immediately available 
and to remain available until expended, and to be added to 
and considered a part of the “revolving fund” provided for 
in Section 6 of the act approved March 21, 1918. 

The necessity for this appropriation grows out of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

When the Railroad Administration shall have settled its 
accounts for the year 1918, the result will be substantially 
as follows: 


1. The Railroad Administration had cash on hand at the end 
Ot Sik SAORI BERT ISIS, so. 5.00eccnpedueyemeasate wee $247,100,000 
This represents approximately the working cash capital 
partly in the central treasury at Washington, but princi- 
pally in the hands of the federal treasurers of the Rail- 
road Administration throughout the country. This rep- 
resents much less than one month’s operating expenses, 
and approximately this amount is necessary to enable the 
Railroad Administration and the various railroads under 
its control to meet without delay their payrolls, vouchers 
and other cash requirements. 
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2. The Railroad Administration had on hand 
31, i914, 
assets: 

Agents’ and conductors’ balances 

Advances temporarily made to railroad 
corporations on open account for which 
in effect materials and supplies are held 
collateral 


0 eee rer re errr 
Less outstanding current liabilities..... 162,047, 865 


as of December 
approximately the foilowing additional current 


Balance 
This net balance of these current assets will become 
again available in cash at the end of federal control, 
but pending federal control is inevitably tied up as a 
part of the working cash capital of the Railroad: Ad- 
ministration. 

3. Louned New York, 
pany 

This amount will be eventually paid with interest, but 
the greater part of it, and perhaps all of it, will not be 
paid until after the end of the calendar year 1919. 

4. Invested in necessary additions and betterments actually 
made during the year 1918 over and above the amount 
which the companies can immediately repay out of their 
rental and out of the balances due them on open account 
for the calendar year 

This amount will eventually be paid with interest to 
the Railroad Administration. The rapidity with which 
it can be paid is dependent upon financial conditions and 
the ability of the railroad corporations to borrow this 
money in the open market without undue disturbance of 
financial conditions, and without undue interference with 
the financing of the government. 

Total 681,445,418 

It will be observed that while all this amount of cash 
is temporarily tied up in the government’s conduct of the 
railroad business, it is expected that the entire amount 
will be eventvally repaid, but temporarily it cannot be 
repaid as above indicated, and therefore provision has 
to be made for carrying it. 
addition, the Railroad Administration will have paid the 
operating loss for 1918, i. e., the difference between the 
standard return due the railroads and the net operating 
income derived by the government from railroad opera- 
tions, this difference amounting to 

This loss was due largely to the fact that increased 
rates were effective for only six months approximately, 
while increased expenses were effective to a very large 
extent for the entire twelve months, due partly to the un- 
precedented weather last winter (the railroads having 
shown an operating loss of over $100,000,000, for the 
frst four months of 1918 as compared with 1917. al- 
thoveh no increased wages were included in those 
months, and while the corporations themselves were still 
operating the railroads as agents of the director general) 
and partly to conducting business at whatever cost was 
necessary to meet the needs of war. This represents the 
only item in the entire expenditure for the calendar 
year 1918 (except a portion of the next succeeding item), 
which is a loss to the government, and ought frankly 
to be charged as part of the cost of the war, and should 
be regarded as an exceedingly low cost for the result 
accomplished. 
addition, the Railroad Administration has expended dur- 
ing the year 1918 in connection with inland waterways. 

Of this amount $500,000 represents operating deficit 
during the year 1918, It must be remembered that this 
operating deficit was incurred in the early and formative 
stages of governmental operation upon the inland water- 
ways, ard cannot be regarded as indicating in any way 
that similar losses are to be expected when the operation 
shali be fully developed. The balance, or $3,861,486 
represents hoats and other property acquired by the gov- 
ernment for operation cf inland waterways, and of 
course can and will continue to he so employed. 


91,952,135 


New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
51,475,000 


290,918,283 


196,000,000 


4,361,486 


Grand tota! 
Amount 


. $881,806,904 
500,000,000 


Amount to be provided to settle all accounts for 1918.. $381,806,904 


In order, therefore, to settle in full the accounts of the 
Railroad Administration for the calendar year 1918, it will 
be necessary to provide the additional sum of $381,806,904 
which together with the revolving fund of $500,000,000 
appropriated in the act of March 21, 1918, will meet the 
transactions of the Railroad Administration for the year 
1918, all of which have been outlined above. It must of 
course be understood that the figures used are necessarily 
only approximate at this time, because the accounts of the 
year 1918 have not been completely stated and cannot be 
prior to March 1 at the earliest. 

For the calendar year 1919, financial provision must be 
made for the following: 


1. To finance expenditures contemplated on inland waterways $12,840,000 
2. To financing Boston & Maine reorganization ¢ 
3. To financing equipment ordered in 1918 and to be delivered 
in 1919 
To financing other necessary capital expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments, including equipment 


286,000,000 


491,000,000 


$809,840,000 
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Less portion of companies’ 
capital expenditures 


rental which can be devoted to 
150,000,000 


59,840,000 


The last item above mentioned of $491,000,000 represents 
a forecast of capital expenditures which will need to be made 
during the calendar year 1919 including these which were 
authorized and not entered upon or not completed during 
the calendar year 1918. Under existing conditions it is the 
purpose generally speaking to avoid the making of new 
capital expenditures without the assent of the corporations, 
but with such a vast transportation system it is believed that 
the expenditure of $491,000,000 will be required during the 
year and will be substantially assented to by the corpora- 
tions themselves. 

A very large part of these expenditures must be provided 
for in the first few months of 1919, and we are compelled to 
allow for the situation that during the period prior to the 
next Liberty Loan campaign and during that campaign it 
would not be desirable or practicable for railroad corpora- 
tions to do a large part of their own financing. 

Under these circumstances I am of opinion that $750,- 
000,000 is the minimum appropriation which will enable the 
Railroad Administration to carry as above explained the 
money that is necessarily tied up in the government’s con- 
duct of the railroad business and to provide for financing 
by the Railroad Administration of the portion of the neces- 
sary capital expenditures which it must be assumed it will 
be necessary for the government to carry temporarily for the 
protection of the general financial situation as well as for 
the protection of its own financing. Such appropriation will 
meet the requirement of $381,806,904 to settle the accounts 
for 1918 and in addition will provide $368,193,096 toward 
meeting the above mentioned capital expenditures for 1919. 

This matter has been very carefully considered with my 
associates in the Railroad Administration and we are satis- 
fied that at least this much provision ought to be made for 
temporary assistance for these important purposes. It must 
be emphasized again that the money so provided will eventu- 
ally be returned to the government with interest. 

It is highly important that adequate funds for these pur--. 
poses should be provided so as to give the Railroad Admin- 
istration reasonable margin for encouraging the making of 
such railroad improvements as may seem justifiable from the 
railroad standpoint, especially since such improvements will 
aid in stabilizing the general industrial situation. 

Whether government control shall continue until the end 
of the 21 months’ period or shall be terminated in the next 
few months, it is equally necessary that the appropriation 
above recommended be made. If the control continues for 
the 21 months’ period, it is my belief and the belief of my 
associates in the Railroad Administration that we cannot 
count upon the railroad companies financing during the 
calendar year 1919, any greater portion of their capital ex- 
penditures than it is above assumed they will finance. On 
the other hand, if control should be terminated in the next 
few months, it will still be true that a very large part of the 
capital expenditures for 1919 will have been made, and 
besides, the possession of an adequate fund to facilitate the 
transfer back to private control and to give temporary aid in 
financing will be highly desirable. Of course I must deal 
with the matter exclusively upon the basis of the law as it 
now stands, and without reference to conditions which might 
be brought about in the event of a further extension of 
federal control. 

The reason for the submission of the supplementary esti- 
mate at this time is that the accounts of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration are kept upon the basis of the calendar year, 
and therefore it was not practicable to make any reasonable 
estimate until after the end of the calendar year. 


Balance to be provided 











January 31, 1919 


Co-operation with Corporate Officers Desired 


T. C. Powell, director of the division of capital expend- 
itures, has issued D. C. E. Circular No. 16, giving the fol- 
lowing instructions to the regional directors: 

There appears to be some apprehension in the minds of 
a few corporate officers of the railroad companies that cer- 
tain proposed capital expenditures may not be justified by 
present conditions. As you are aware, it has been the policy 
of the director general to confer freely through the regional 
directors with the railroad companies with respect to ex- 
penditures involving a charge to capital account in order 
to secure, if possible, their consent to the work. 

Supplement 1 to D. C. E. Circular 1, issued January 22, 
1918, provides, in section 7, that copies of all D. C. E. 
Forms 3, 4, and 6 should be sent to the president of the 
railroad company, in order to comply with the terms of the 
standard contract between the director general and the rail- 
road companies, and upon receipt of such notice that it 
was proposed to proceed with the work, an opportunity 
was afforded the railroad companies to express their ap- 
proval or otherwise. 

Supplement 1 to D. C. E. Circular 10, issued October 7, 
1918, provides: 

“The federal manager (or general manager) and regional director 
should invite and carefully consider suggestions from, and should confer 
with officers of the company owning the property to be improved respecting 
any work contemplated in advance of or during the preparation of the 
budget, or at any time, but are to be governed by their own judgment as 
to the work to he recommended, definite notice to the company of the 
work actually to be undertaken being provided for in connection with 
D. C. E. Forms 3, 4, and 6. ‘The suggestions and conference herein 
contemplated are not to comply with any legal requirement . but to get 
the benefit of the judgment of the company officers and to provide addi- 


tional opportunity for meeting the wishes of the company wherever reason- 
ably practicable.” 


It is now the desire that this close co-operation with the 
officers of the railroad companies be carried to the point of 
securing the definite approval of the railroad companies with 
respect to any new work before such work is commenced, 
and that in submitting D. C. E. forms to this office each 
form shall bear notation to the effect that the work has the 
approval of the railroad company. 

In all cases where the federal manager believes the work 
should be done and the railroad company withholds its ap- 
proval, a full report should be promptly made of the ob- 
jections or disagreements that cannot be overcome. 

D. C. E. Circular No. 17 gives additional instructions. 
The federal managers are now engaged in preparing a state- 
ment of all work authorized or commenced prior to January 
1, 1918, designated as the “Carry-over,” which statement 
is to be prepared and distributed as outlined in D. C. E. 
Circular No. 14, and this statement should show in detail 
each job or project involving a charge to capital account in 
excess of $1,000. 

A copy of this statement is to be sent to the president of 
the company for whose line the work is being done, and it 
is now the wish of the director general that the railroad 
companies be consulted and that their approval be obtained 
for each item of uncompleted work as contained in the 
“Carry-over.” This, irrespective of the fact that the rail- 
road companies may have already approved some items of 
the work or protested others. 

In order to accomplish this the regional directors are 
asked to arrange for a conference with the corporate officers 
for the purpose of going over these “Carry-over” items be- 
fore any. further important obligation is entered into, so that 
unexpended balances in connection with work which is not 
approved by the railroad companies, will be reported in 
column 13 and an appropriate explanation made in _col- 
umn 15, “Remarks.” 

These instructions do not apply to equipment purchased 





by the United States Railroad Administration and allocated . 
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to the several roads, cost of which should be entered in 
column 14. 

“Carry-overs” should bear the approval of the regional 
director, and when concurred in shall bear also the ap- 
proval of the proper corporate officer of the railroad com- 
pany. 

Items of the “Carry-over’” statement recommended by the 
regional director but not approved by the corporate officers 
shall be submitted promptly after forwarding the “Carry- 
over” for further consideration by the division and be con- 
sidered as new items not yet approved for 1919, except that 
no item of work involving safety of operation shall be de- 
layed. 


State Commissions to Be Conciliated 


Now that the war is over and it is feasible to give more 
detailed consideration to the rights, prerogatives and feelings 
of various interests affected by transportation policies, and 
less to the necessity of taking prompt action, the Railroad 
Administration hopes to be able to establish more harmonious 
relations with the state railroad commissions, which have 
been somewhat ignored during the past year, and many of 
which have resented it. Director General Hines on January 
25 issued a statement on the subject which indicates that the 
appointment as director of the Division of Public Service 
of Max Thelen, formerly chairman of the California Rail- 
road Commission and president of the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners, is a step in that direction. Mr. 
Hines said: 

“Since I have become director general I have been giving 
careful consideration to the development of the policies of 
the Railroad Administration along lines adapted to peace 
conditions. One of these questions which I began to consider 
at once was the question of relationship with the various state 
commissions, fully believing, now that the nation’s transpor- 
tation functions are no longer primarily war functions, that 
it is of great importance to invoke to an increasing extent the 
aid of the state commission. C. A. Prouty, director of the Divi- 
sion of Public Service and Accounting, is in entire accord 
with this view. When it became necessary to comply with 
his request and relieve him of the public service part of his 
work Max Thelen was selected as director of the newly cre- 
ated Division of Public Service because he, too, was known 
to be a strong believer in this policy. Mr. Thelen expects 
to assume his duties February 1, and immediately thereafter, 
I hope, with his assistance, to be able to get a clear and help- 
ful understanding with the state commissions on this highly 
important subject.” 

The circular announcing the creation of the Division of 
Public Service states that its “scope will primarily be to deal 
with the relationship between the public, including shippers, 
and the Railroad Administration, and the railroads under 
federal control.” 


Chicago Suburban Fares Increased 


The Railroad Administration has announced that the 10 
and 25-ride commutation tickets heretofore sold in the Chi- 
cago suburban service, will be withdrawn on February 1 
and a 26-trip family ticket good for the purchaser or any 
member of his family, limited to six months, will be sold 
at the rate of 2 cents a mile. Unused rides of tickets of the 
old form purchased after this announcement has been made 
will not be honored after January 31, but will be redeemed. 
Any tickets sold at an earlier date will be honored throughout 
the month of February, after which the unused rides will be 


redeemed. The rates for monthly commutation tickets will 


not be changed. The reason officially assigned for the in- 
crease is that it is necessary for the protection of the Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago and that the former rates were below the 
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present cost of service. This was outlined in an official 
statement as follows: 

“Some time ago the Public Utilities Commission of Illi- 
nois gave the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad, an electric 
line not under federal control, authority to advance its com- 
mutation fares to the statutory maximum rate of 2 cents per 
mile. As this road competes with roads under federal con- 
trol, it found itself unable to take advantage of this per- 
mission, as such action would merely result in turning its 
traffic over to its competitors, whose rates would continue 
to be lower than 2 cents per mile. By reason of the sharp 
increase in its operating costs, the electric road was in 
financial straits. It appealed to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Railroad Administration in Washington. An 
investigation ensued in which it developed that the multiple 
trip ticket rates charged by the steam roads were below the 
present cost of the service and were also much lower than 
those charged for like service elsewhere—the rates in New 
York City, for example, being substantially higher than 
those in Chicago. Following this investigation, the Railroad 
Administration authorized the Chicago roads under federal 
control to advance their fares as stated above.” 


Railroad Administration Takes New Building 


The Railroad Administration, in order to obtain addi- 
tional office space to relieve the crowded condition under 
which it has been working ever since its organization, has 
leased a new building at Eighteenth street and Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, across the street from the Interstate 
Commerce Building, in which its principal offices are lo- 
cated. 

The administration now occupies space in four outside 
buildings. The offices of the new Division of Public Service 
will be located in the new building. 


Consolidated Classification Committee Appointed 


The Division of Traffic has appointed a consolidated 
classification committee consisting of R. C. Fyfe, chairman. 
Western Classification Committee, chairman; R. N. Collyer, 
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chairman, Official Classification Committee, and J. E. Cros- 
land, chairman, Southern Classification Committee. The 
headquarters of the committee will be at Mr. Fyfe’s office 
in Chicago. 

All requests for changes in or additions to the classi- 
fications should continue to be made either through the 
traffic officers of the railroads or direct to the chairmen 
of the classification committees, whe will make _ inves- 
tigations as heretofore and submit their recommendations 
to the consolidated classification committee for docket and 
hearings. 


Wage Increases Estimated at $810,000,000 


Additions to the payroll of the railroads in 1918, largely 
as the result of wage increases ordered by the director gen- 
eral, are now estimated at approximately $642,000,000, or 
abcut 37 per cent. This, however, is the total increase in 
the payroll and is affected to some extent by the change in 
the number of employees. All of the increases, however, 
were not in effect for the full year and the total on a yearly 
basis is estimated at $810,000,000, not including the pro- 
spective large increase for the railroad train 
employees. 


service 


Capital Expenditures to November 30 


A total of $516,515,394 had been expended in connection 
with work chargeable to capital account to November 30, 
1918, according to the monthly report of the Division of 
Capital Expenditures. This represents 40.4 per cent of the 
total authorization for the calendar year, which amounted 
to $1,278,814,998. Of the expenditures, $242,260,135 was 
for additions and betterments, $254,060,941 for equipment 
and $20,194,318 for extensions. 


Boats for New York Canal Authorized 


The Railroad Administration has authorized the con- 
struction of 20 steel power boats for the New York Barge 
canal. These will be combined power and cargo boats with 
a capacity of 500 tons. 














A Dining Car with a Place in History 


In this dining car on the morning of November 8, 1918, Marshal Foch received the German delegates and read to them the terms upon which he 
would grant an armistice to the beaten armies of the Kaiser. The car was at the railway station of Rethondes, 45 miles northeast of Paris, at the 
northern edge of the Forest of Compiegne. In this same car at 5 a. m., November 11, the armistice was signed. The photograph was taken a few 
hours later when the Marshal’s train arrived at the railway station in the city of Compiegne. Photo copyright by Press Illustrating Service. 











The Influence of Zinc Ties on Track Circuits 


Signal Engineers on Various Railroads Relate Their 
Experience with This Problem 


developed an interesting discussion on the influ- 

ence of the presence of ties treated with zinc 
chloride on the operation of track circuits. Attention was 
called to the tendency for the more extended use of zinc 
chloride at the present time owing to the decreased supply 
of creosote available. It was also pointed out that difficulty 
has arisen occasionally in the operation of signals through 
the fact that zinc-treated ties have a lower electrical resist- 
ance than untreated or creosoted ties. 

The discussion was started by F. W. Bender, assistant 
signal engineer on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, who 
stated that for 16 years that road had operated a certain 
track section, 6,522 ft. long, for the operation of a block 
signal, using four cells of battery connected in multiple 
series. A derailment occurred recently on this track section 
which destroyed 2,580 ties. These were replaced with ties 
freshly treated with zinc chloride after which a relay could 
not be made to pick up with the usual number of cells. In 
order to operate it 16 cells in multiple-series were required. 
It was found that the leakage due to these ties increased the 
current flow at the battery end to 4.2 amperes in dry weather 
and that after a rain this reached a maximum of 9 amperes. 

Ten of the zinc-treated ties were tested by placing them on 
insulators and it was found that their resistances were 2,200. 
1,700, 401, 400, 388, 329, 326, 260, 220 and 125 ohms, re- 
spectively. The readings from which these resistances were 
calculated were made between two points 4 ft. 8% in. apart. 
It was also found that the zinc-treated ties were generating 
currents of their own; a difference of potential of 20 milli- 
volts being recorded between two points on the ties 4 ft. 81% 
in. apart. Further tests showed that the track circuit sec- 
tion would have to be cut into 930-ft. lengths to insure satis- 
factory operation. Before the zinc-treated ties were in- 
stalled in this particular section, the cost of the battery ma- 
terial averaged $3.75 a month, whereas the cost of battery 
material after the zinc-treated ties were installed varied be- 
tween $75 and $100 a month. 

J. A. Peabody, signal engineer of the Chicago & North 
Western said that many zinc-treated ties had been put in the 
track on that road years ago, and that little or no effect. was 
noted during cold or wet weather, but that difficulty occurred 
on hot, dry days. After studying conditions for some time 
it was discovered that this effect had practically disappeared 
within one year’s time and that if not over 12% per cent 
of the ties were renewed in any one track circuit in one year, 
little trouble would be experienced in track circuit operation. 
Accordingly such a rule was put into effect. 

With a view to gathering additional specific data on this 
subject letters were addressed to the signal engineers of 
practically all railroads in the United States using zinc 
chloride ties to any extent, asking for reports on their ex- 
periences in maintaining signals operated in tracks contain- 
ing an appreciable number of ties treated with this preserva- 
tive. The replies received served to confirm some of the 
points previously mentioned as well as to bring forth a 
number of new ones. 

E. E. Worthing, signal engineer of the Southern Pa- 
cific, Louisiana lines, related an experience with track cir- 
cuits on a stretch of 10 miles of second track in Texas laid 
with new zinc chloride ties, which confirms the view pre- 
sented above—that a track section laid out of face with new 
ties of this kind will invariably cause trouble, but that this 
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difficulty becomes less as time goes on, particularly after 
rains have washed away some of the preservatives near the 
surface of the timber. He is quoted in part below: 

“We have two track circuits in service between mile posts 
212 and 214, each approximately ™% mile long. This is 
new track and new Burnettized ties are used throughout, 
18 to the rail with 9'%4-in. by 10-in. flat bottom tie plates, 
single spiked with 5¢-in. by 6-in. standard spikes. The ties 
had been in the track about six months when the track cir- 
cuits were put in service, the ballast was clean and well clear 
of the rails. Shortly after the track circuits were put in we 
had a light, slow rain one night for about 10 hr. It was 
hot and clear the following morning but both track circuits 
failed and did not pick up until late that evening. I took 
a series of readings at the batteries and at the relays at noon. 
One battery was discharging 800 milli-amperes to the track. 
A series of readings at the relay gave 30 milli-amperes. The 
other track circuit was discharging 900 milli-amperes to the 
track; the reading at the relay was 40 milli-amperes. Four- 
ohm relays were used. 

‘We have recently had a much harder rain on these two 
track circuits, lasting for about the same number of hours 
throughout most of the night. Both track circuits held up 
and caused no trouble. I am inclined to think that the latter 
rain, which started off with a very heavy down-pour, washed 
off the zinc sulphate. 

“Several years ago I made some tests of ties treated with 
a solution containing about 1.3 per cent chloride of zinc. 
After the ties had been soaked a test was made between sec- 
tions of rail spiked in the usual manner and the ties were 
found to offer as low as 300 ohms resistance. All the trouble 
that I have had on this account has been on track where a 
great number of ties had been changed at one time.” 

In corroboration of this view the following statement is 
given by J. C. Mill, signal engineer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul: 

“There is no doubt that zinc chloride is a first class con- 
ductor of electricity and the use of ties so treated causes an 
excessive leakage of track currents, which can only be offset 
by shortening the track circuit limits. The extent of this 
shortening also depends upon other general track conditions, 
drainage, etc., therefore we have not established an arbitrary 
length of track circuit for our A. C. signaling. When our 
A. C. signaling was first installed some four years ago, we 
had circuits as long as three miles, which, of course, were 
immediately effected by the insertion of zinc treated ties. 
This also applied to shorter circuits. We have followed the 
policy of cutting our track circuits wherever trouble was ex- 
perienced with the result that we have shortened and cut 
many track circuits since their first installation. 

“From our experience and observation we are of the opin- 
ion that the effect of the zinc treated ties is very marked 
when ties are first installed, but that after the ties have been 
in service for a year or so the bad effect gradually wears off. 
This is probably due to the zinc chloride leaching out of the 
ties and being washed away by the weather.” 

That the experience is less severe in some quarters than in 
others, probably through the influence of relative hussidity 
or precipitation, is indicated by the following statement by 
W. E. Boland, signal engineer of the Southern Pacific, Pa- 
cific system. 

“We have been using zinc treated ties almost exclusively 
for some years and our experience is that they do not seri- 
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ously affect track circuit operation. Unquestionably they 
have some slight adverse effect but it is not sufficient to 
cause: trouble when other track conditions are good. 

“We have tried several times to determine just how much 
effect the Brunettized ties have on track circuits, but there 
‘are so many other conditions affecting the current value at 
the relay that it is practically impossible to make any such 
determination.” 

Further information with particular regard to measures 
taken by the signal engineers to overcome difficulties with 
the operation of signals is contained’in the following state- 
ment by C. A. Dunham, signal engineer of the Great North- 
ern, covering experiences on that line and also in territory 
south of the Ohio river. 

“During 1902 and 1903 we installed signals (on the IIli- 
nois Central) on about 120 miles of new second main track 
south of the Ohio river. The old track had non-treated ties 
and the new track was laid on zinc-treated ties. All ties were 
white oak and both tracks were ballasted with crushed rock. 
The longest track circuits were 5,200 ft., with most of them 
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about 4,000 to 4,500 ft. in length. We had no trouble on the 
old track with the non-treated ties, but we had trouble, and 
lots of it, on the new track. The remedy was to cut two track 
sections into three, which gave us track circuits which then 
approximated 3,000 ft. in length. After this had been done 
the service was satisfactory. During 1913, on 120 miles of 
track in North Dakota, the trouble was greater, largely be- 
cause the ballast was gravel, and consequently the drainage 
was not so good as with the crushed rock. The remedy was 
again to cut the track sections down to about 3,000 ft. After 
this was done the service was greatly improved; in fact, we 
have been able to get along all right, and we shall, no doubt, 
continue to do so permanently. 

“My advice would be to limit track circuits to not to ex- 
ceed 3,000 ft., and preferably to about one-half mile, where 
the tracks are laid on zinc-treated ties. I think you will find 
that zinc-treated ties as ordinarily placed in the yearly re- 
newals will not make any serious trouble, and even when all 
of the ties are finally treated you will not have trouble, pro- 
vided you do not install long track circuits.”’ 


Railroad Hearings Before Senate Committee 


Shippers Want Commission’s Power of Rate Suspension 


Restored—Opposed to 


HE SENATE COMMITTEE on Interstate Commerce is 
T still hearing various plans for the disposition of the 
railroads at the termination of the period of federal 
control, which indicate an overwhelming opposition to any 
extension of the present system beyond the time required to 
pass the remedial legislation regarded as necessary. The 
principal concern of the shippers who have been heard dur- 
ing the past week is the almost unlimited power over rate- 
making possessed by the director general, and they are mak- 
ing a strong effort to have Congress at least repeal Section 10 
of the federal control law, which takes away from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power of suspension of rates 
initiated by the director general. 

The committee at one time had decided to limit the num- 
ber of witnesses to be heard, but apparently has changed this 
policy and intends to hold protracted hearings. When coun- 
sel for the railroads offered to file statements by Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio; Howard Elliott, 
chairman, Northern Pacific, and Samuel Rea, president, 
Pennsylvania, the committee decided it would prefer to have 
these executives testify at a later date. Representatives of 
the brotherhoods of train service employees were expected to 
follow Mr. Kruttschnitt, but they asked that their appearance 
be postponed. Walker D. Hines, director general of rail- 
roads, has arranged to appear before the committee on Mon- 
day, February 3. S. Davies Warfield, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, had ex- 
pected to introduce his plan on Thursday of this week, bu 
his appearance was postponed. A number of additional 
shippers are to be heard and numerous members of state rail- 
road commissions have been in Washington during the week 
prepared to testify. 


Standard Equipment 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern Pacific, 
whose statement was published in last week’s issue, testified 
again on January 23 and was questioned regarding the 
stand»rdization of equipment. Replying to inquiries by 
Senator Kellogg, Mr. Kruttschnitt said he understood that 
each of the members of the committee appointed by Mr. 
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McAdoo to prepare plans for standard engines had given 
his opinion that the idea was impracticable, but that the 
committee had gone ahead as directed and in reporting 
stated that they had done the best they could with the idea. 
At one time E. H. Harriman had proposed to standardize 
locomotives on the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific system, 
but the plan had been found impracticable. Had the cor- 
porate officers been left in charge, he said, they would not 
have undertaken standardization. Every locomotive builder 
had plans for the kinds of engines needed by nearly every 
company and locomotives could have been built from those 
plans much more expeditiously than from new ones of the 
standard designs. 

Asked whether the Southern Pacific needed the 2,000 cars 
allotted to it by the Railroad Administration, Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said that the judgment of the officers of the road was that it 
did not, but it was told that in the opinion of the ‘director of 
the division of operation it did need the cars, although in 
1917 the Southern Pacific had handled a larger traffic than it 
handled in 1918 and with less cars and engines. Traffic 
was diverted from the Southern Pacific in 1918 by the Rail- 
road Administration. Senator Gore recalled that Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt had testified a year ago that he feared the disruption 
of his organization and asked what had been the ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said it was too early to state just what the 
effect had been, but that the Southern Pacific system under 
the Railroad Administration has been operated under the 
direction of three regional directors’ organizations and that 
some of its lines had been turned over to the management 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

Clifford Thorne, representing the American Petroleum 
Teague, National Live Stock Shippers’ League, National 
Council of Farmers’ Elevator Association, Grain Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, and the Western Refiners’ Associa- 
tion, took the stand on January 24 and brought out a number 
of facts which he said have created intense hostility against 
the Railroad Administration on the part of shippers, but 
against which open protest has been generally withheld 
until the war was over. 
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Clifford Thorne’s Statement 


Mr. Thorne’s statement follows: 

Government operation is so distasteful among the ship- 
pers of the United States, that, were a popular vote taken 
today, it would be defeated overwhelmingly. 

If the members of Mr. McAdoo’s staff had deliberately 
planned to double-cross the director general, and thereby to 
make government operation so unpopular that it would tend 
to kill any possible movement toward government ownership, 
they could not have adopted any more effective methods 
than those which actually have been adopted. I do not 
think for an instant that these railway officials have at- 
tempted to double-cross Mr. McAdoo, for they are honor- 
able men. Unquestionably the emergency demands of the 
war were largely responsible for the existing situation. 

There are some good things which Mr. McAdoo and his 
associates have accomplished, that must be saved out of 
the wreckage. To do this intelligently and efficiently will 
require several months of discussion, and the careful draft- 
ing of laws that will make some very important changes in 
our present statutes. During this interval the shipper wants 
protection against a business organization having powers 
that are autocratic and despotic in character. 

In the midst of the intensely interesting and instructive 
discussion which you have listened to during previous days, 
about the forty or more reforms that have been proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and by the railway 
companies, I desire to challenge your attention if possible, 
to a single proposition: It is of paramount importance to 
the stability and progress of American industry that you 
shall immediately restore the full powers of our courts and 
commissions over the railroads of the United States. 

This can be accomplished in a very simple manner, by 
striking out a few lines and inserting one or two sen- 
tences in section 10 of the railroad control law. Our propo- 
sition can be settled now. And unless this is done, the 
shippers of the country will suffer incalculable injury. 

We believe that all other discussion might well be tempo- 
rarily suspended for a few days so as to make possible the 
immediate consideration of this issue. Unless you decide to 
do this, nothing will be accomplished by the present Con- 
gress. For shippers, railway representatives, state com- 
missioners, labor spokesmen, and reformers generally, can 
talk for the next six months continuously about the many 
propositions’ which have been suggested to you already by 
the railroad executives and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to say nothing of those yet to come. You, 
yourselves, can reach no conclusion on this fundamental 
question inside of six months. The transportation problem 
forced upon us at this time will inevitably become one of 
the leading issues, if not the greatest before the American 
people during the coming 12 months. This subject will be 
discussed from every conceivable angle, on the platform, 
in the newspapers and magazines, and in the halls of 
Congress. 

It is essential that this amendment shall be in effect during 
this interval, for, otherwise, during the next few months many 
sweeping, wholesale changes in rates, rules, and regulations 
now pending will be consummated; and these changes have 
no connection whatsoever with the war against the kaiser. 

In the light of past experience, we earnestly beg of you to 
accept the word of no man as to the manner or the extent 
that these powers will be exercised in the future. When this 
law was before you, Congress was told that the power to 
control rates during the time of federal possession ought not to 
be exercised and would not be exercised except in such cases 
as might be necessary “in the public interest.” You were told 
that, “It would be very unwise for the federal government to 
undertake through the director general of railroads—who 
merely represents the President in this control—to pass upon 
all the rates in. the country, either de novo, or as questions 
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may arise concerning them.’’ And yet the fact remains that 
one of the first acts of the director general was to pass 
upon all the rates in the country, and at the present time the 
director general is passing upon rates from one end of the 
nation to the other, and making orders that will not affect 
to the slightest degree, the successful prosecution or the war 
against autocracy in Europe. 

The temptation was too great for a staff composed almost 
wholly of railroad men. 

The director general of railroads has exercised, and is 
now proposing to exercise arbitrary, despotic powers, in 
defiance of the common law and the statutory law of the 
country. The director general has decided, and is now 
proposing to decide, controverted issues between the shippers. 
and the railroads involving millions of dollars, without any 
semblance of a hearing before a disinterested body. The 
director general is now considering wholesale disturbances 
of rate relationships upon which business has been built 
up and established during the past generation, without any 
hearing before a disinterested tribunal before the new rates 
become effective. All this has created uncertainty and con- 
fusion amongst the shippers of the country, which is in- 
tolerable. 

We most earnestly petition the present Congress to amend 
section 10 of the railroad control law as follows: First, 
restore the suspension powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which will insure us a decision by a disinter- 
ested tribunal before any more sweeping revisions shall 
become effective; second, strike out the clause which attempts 
to make the orders of the President superior to state and 
federal law and the common law; and, third, insert a clause 
requiring the director general to pay final judgments against 
common carriers under his control, and charge the same to 
operating expenses, where so chargeable prior to government 
operation. 

The present law which attempts to authorize the former 
chairman of the board of directors of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company, speaking for the President, to 
repeal statutes which have been solemnly enacted by Con- 
gress and by the several states, and to reverse the decisions 
of courts of last resort, is an abortion. This is supposed to 
be a republic, and not a monarchy. 

While we feel very keenly the injustice of some of the 
propositions now pending, fairness to Mr. McAdoo and to 
the railroad men and to the shippers constituting his official 
family demands that we state in unqualified language that 
prompt relief on many matters has been granted in a most 
estimable and praiseworthy manner. This entitles them to 
very great credit, and I would be the last one to question 
their integrity, or their motives, or their ability. They are 
gentlemen of the very highest type. 

Before beginning his prepared statement, Mr. Thorne re- 
plied to the statement that freight rates are lower in this 
country than in other countries, declaring that he had 
analyzed the rates on 50 commodities for representative 
hauls in Great Britain which had been selected by W. M. 
Acworth and that on four-fifths of them the rates were lower 
than the rates in Official Classification Territory in this 
country. He declared that the fact that per ton mile earn- 
ings are lower in this country is not a correct measure of the 
rates because in this country the terminal expense is spread 
over longer hauls. 

As an illustration of his statement that the director gen- 
eral and his staff have attempted to disregard or repeal 
laws, he cited the circular issued regarding methods of 
settlement of claims for loss and damage in grain ship- 
ments. He said that a joint committee of railroad men 
and shippers is now preparing a set of recommended rules 
on this subject, but meanwhile millions of dollars of claims 
are tied up and the Railroad Administration will not recog- 
nize them unless the shipper can show negligence on the 
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part of thecarrier. This, Mr. Thorne said, is contrary to law. 

Senator Kellogg said he had received many complaints 
that the Railroad Administration has not paid many loss 
and damage claims and Senator Cummins said he had also 
received many complaints. Mr. Thorne said he had no 
reliable information, but that scores of shippers had written 
to him that they were unable to obtain settlements of their 
claims and that more unpaid claims were awaiting adjust- 
ment than ever before in the history of the railroads. 

Mr. Thorne also cited the general order which provides 
that suits should not be brought against the railroads except 
in the jurisdiction in which the cause of action arose or 
where the plaintiff resided. This, Mr. Thorne said, repeals 
the Carmack amendment, which made it possible for shippers 
to bring suit for loss and damage against the originating 
carrier and that this is particularly true whenever the claim- 
ant does not reside within the jurisdiction of the court where 
the shipment originated. He also referred to the order that 
suits shall be brought against the director general. Sen- 
ator Kellogg interrupted by reading a provision in the fed- 
eral control law that actions at law or suits in equity may 
be brought by and against carriers as heretofore provided 
by law and that no defense shall be made thereto upon the 
ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or agency of 
the federal government. 

“That part of the law has been repealed by the Presi- 
dent,” remarked Senator Cummins. “The President doesn’t 
know he has repealed it, but Judge Payne has repealed it 
for him.” 

Mr. Thorne read instructions issued by General Counsel 
Payne regarding the settlement of claims on livestock, which 
provided that carriers should not pay claims for failure 
to get cattle to market on time provided they arrived on 
the day scheduled. Another instruction by Judge Payne to 
the regional directors said the carriers need not pay on ac- 
count of verdicts “based on prejudice or passion.” These 
and other orders and instructions Mr. Thorne cited as 
evidence that the director general has assumed authority to 
decide the rules of evidence and the jurisdiction of courts. 
He declared that whether or not legislative power can be 
delegated to the President, it is certain that an administra- 
tive tribunal cannot be given power to reverse laws. Other 
orders to which he objected were General Order No. 15 
requiring industries to pay for and maintain industry tracks, 
but that they shall be owned by the carriers, and General 
Order No. 34 providing that perishable freight shall be 
sold whenever in the judgment of the agent it may be neces- 
sary to do so. Mr. Thorne declared that while the exercise 
of arbitrary powers might have been necessary during the 
war they are certainly not justified during the period while 
we are technically at war before peace is officially pro- 
claimed. 

Mr. Thorne said he had been told that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission records show the number of claims 
filed in November to have been 59 per cent greater than 
in November, 1917, and that the increase for 11 months was 
54 per cent. He asked Commissioner Clark, who was pres- 
ent, whether this was correct and Mr. Clark said the increase 
is in the amount of claims paid. 

Turning to the question of revision of rates, Mr. Thorne 
said that the so-called 25 per cent increase resulted in in- 
creases of from 100 to 275 per cent in some instances and 
practically effected an increase of several hundred per 
cent in some cases where the state classification was super- 
seded by the interstate classification with a higher minimum 
weight and that between 2,000 and 3,000 complaints against 
General Order No. 28 had been filed with the Railroad 
Administration on the day it became effective. Regarding 
local traffic committees established by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Thorne said they had done admirable work in a 
great many cases in effecting readjustments of rates, but 
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that frequently it was necessary to travel to three or four 
committees to secure an adjustment in a rate covering a wide 
territory. His principal objection, however, was that the 
same men that had been fighting the shippers for years in 
rate cases before the commissions were now the judges before 
whom they must appear to try rate cases, and that a major- 
ity of the committee members are railroad men. He said 
they will not always furnish dockets to shippers and that 
while theoretically there is an appeal to Washington, prac- 
tically most of their decisions stand. He thought the com- 
mittees ought to be continued, with perhaps an equal mem- 
bership of shippers, but that the commission’s power of 
suspension ought to be restored. 

He said that while the Railroad Administration asked 
the advice of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
proposed standard scales of mileage class rates and the com- 
mission has recommended that consideration be postponed, 
there is nothing to prevent the Railroad Administration from 
putting it into effect at any time and the power should be 
taken away before something like that is done as the ship- 
pers want a hearing before the commission before any such 
scale goes into effect. The scale does not disturb the long 
distance interstate rates, he said, but interterritorially it 
revises, and in a large number of cases upward, all state 
scales in the South and West. It is a safe assumption, 
Mr. Thorne said, that there will be no more need of the 
emergency power to make large increases in rates and that 
the further changes in rates to be expected are those which 
are of far greater importance to the railroads than to the 
shippers. He thought the rate increase would considerably 
exceed $900,000,000 because the average in the case of 
freight rates greatly exceeds 25 per cent. As to the proposal 
of the railroads that the suspension period be reduced to 60 
days, he said this would be no more fair than to require a 
reduction asked by the shippers to go into effect within 60 
days if the case were not decided in that time. . 


Texas Shippers Urge Return of Roads 


R. C. Fulbright, Houston, Texas, appearing on behalf 
of the Texas Association of Commerce, the Southwestern 
Industrial Traffic League and the Texas Industrial League, 
rather surprised the committee by presenting an entirely 
different line of argument from what has usually been 


made in Washington by the representatives of Texas. He 
not only urged the return of the railroads to their owners 
but advocated a unified system of railroad regulation and 
curtailing the powers of the state commissions to a point 
where they could not discriminate against interstate com- 
merce. He advocated the plan of regional commissions 
as branch offices of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and declared that the fight in Texas between state and 
federal authority was at an end. He presented copies of 
resolutions adopted by the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League similar to those passed by the other two organiza- 
tions, except that the Texas Association of Commerce reso- 
lution contained no recommendation for the establishment 
of regional commissions. The resolutions declared that the 
shippers were opposed to the principle of government own- 
ership and operation as being destructive of American initia- 
tive and against the interests of the American people and that 
they believe it is for the best interest of the people that 
the railways and express companies now operated by the fed- 
eral government be returned to their owners and competitive 
conditions restored as soon as adequate reconstructive legis- 
lation can be accomplished. They advocated the enactment 
of such laws as will secure a unified system of control of 
railroad and express rates, fares, regulations and practices, 
both interstate and intrastate, under the authority of non- 
partisan commissions so far removed from political control 
as possible and the establishment of regional regulative- 
bodies to be composed of non-partisan members familiar 
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with traffic and transportation conditions in the regions for 
which they act. 

Disapproval was expressed of the plan for the appoint- 
ment of a secretary of transportation, because, Mr. Fulbright 
said, of the desire for non-partisan and non-political regula- 
tion and because of the belief that such a plan would keep 
the railroads in politics. The idea was also opposed because 
it would give one man too great power and the shippers 
have not been pleased by the exercise of great power over 
rates by the director general. The resolutions also favor 
the regulation of the issuance of securities by state and 
national laws and legislation providing for assistance by 
the national treasury for railway improvements and exten- 
sions, such assistance to be granted by a regulative body. 
While favoring the maintenance of healthy competition, the 
resolutions declared that the interstate commission should 
have power to prevent competitive waste by eliminating 
circuitous routes and controlling service and to compel diver- 
sion of traffic and control routing to prevent or eliminate 
congestion at ports or terminals. Pooling of equipment and 
unification of terminals under federal control were also 
favored. The resolutions also advocated giving power to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make minimum rates, 
the adjudication of wage disputes before a non-partisan body, 
with legislation guaranteeing an uninterrupted functioning 
of transportation facilities, the preservation of the police 
powers of the several states and such other powers as are 
not inconsistent with the program outlined in the resolutions. 

Finally, pending the accomplishment of a program of 
reconstructive legislation, it was earnestly recommended that 
Congress immediately restore to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power of suspension of rates promulgated 
by the Railroad Administration, and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration was called upon to take such steps as can be appro- 
priately taken towards restoring the organizations of the 
various systems and lines of railway so that upon the return 
of the properties to the owners the lines can proceed at once 
with the performance of all of their functions as adequately 
and efficiently as under private competitive conditions and 
upon a fair earning basis. 

If the commission’s power is not restored, Mr. Fulbright 
declared, it would be in the power of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to change every rate in the country without a hearing 
and Congress should settle this important question before 
taking up the more complicated problems. He thought a defi- 
nite date should be fixed for the return of the roads. He said 
he was not attempting to criticise all of the acts of the Rail- 
road Administration because it had done many good things, 
but he thought it had taken advantage of its power to try 
to put into effect without hearing many advances in rates 
formerly denied by the commissions, and such hearings as 
were held by the various rate committees, he said, were one- 
sided. It is true, he said, that government operation has 
not had a fair test due to the war conditions, but certainly 
the shipping public has ascertained that it does not desire 
either government ownership or government operation. The 
incentive to perform many important services for the shipping 
public, such as the tracing of freight, the assistance given 
in furnishing rate quotations, the eagerness on the part of 
the carrier to make a good showing in its transportation 
service and the recognition of such economic necessities as 
transit privileges, are almost, if not wholly, removed when 
competitive conditions disappear. Furthermore, he thought, 
railway competition tends to preserve commercial competi- 
tion more equally and thereby assures the more uniform 
development of the country. In this connection, he gave it 


as his opinion that the morale of the men having respon- 
‘sibilities in the railroad organization has been at the lowest 
‘ebb during the past year that he has ever known. 

He did not think the state commissions should disappear, 
because there should be a certain amount of regulation con- 
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ducted by a body which is close at hand to which the public 
can go and get prompt action. If the regulatory power is 
centralized at Washington it becomes encumbered with such 
a tremendous volume of questions and cases that it is im- 
possible to give prompt action. If the unified system could 
be worked out by co-ordination of the state and interstate com- 
missions it would be preferable, but he failed to see how 
this can be effectively accomplished without some changes 
in the basic law. The principle which was decided in the 
Shreveport case, he said, is now generally recognized by the 
shipping public in his territory as a just principle. The 
authority of the state commissions can be preserved to do all 
things they are now authorized to do so long as they do not 
constitute a discrimination or burden against interstate com- 
merce. He thought the time of fighting between state and 
federal rate-making powers has passed and that the state 
commissions are almost without exception ready to co-operate 
with and co-ordinate their activities with the federal body. 
The commerce act should be amended to clearly authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to hold joint sessions with 
and to co-operate with the state commissions as fully as in 
its judgment is right and proper, and it is far more impor- 
tant that such a plan should be tested than to experiment 
with government operation for the next few years. He was 
in accord with the suggestion that some of the adminis- 
trative functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
turned over to some other body. 

The shippers feel, Mr. Fulbright said, that the general 
increase of 25 per cent in rates has come to stay, with proper 
readjustments, at least for several years, and they also believe 
that the general level of wages brought about by the increases 
of the past year should be maintained while the cost of 
living is so high and only adjusted through such boards 
as may be constituted to handle such questions. He thought 
that a large part of the sentiment among employees in favor 
of a continuation of federal control is due primarily 
to the fear that the return of the railroads to private control 
would mean the sudden taking away of the increase in wages. 
He did not think that was the intention of the railways. 


Plan for Financing Weak Railroads 


E. J. Rich, formerly general counsel for the Boston & 
Maine, appearing for the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, presented a plan designed to establish credit for 
the weak roads in some other way than through increase in 
rates, in part, as follows: 

If a weak railroad desires to raise money for improve- 
ments it should apply to the government for a guarantee of 
the principal and interest of the loans which it seeks to float. 
This would enable it to raise money perhaps on a 4% per 
cent basis. In consideration of this guarantee there should 
be appointed by the President upon the board of directors 
two public directors, who should be ex officio members of all 
important committees. They should have no greater voting 
power than the other directors, except that all appropriations 
for improvements, the financing of which called for govern- 
ment guarantee, should be approved by them. 

Under such a system, he said, little loss would fall upon 
the government. The railroad which has been earning only 
perhaps enough to pay its fixed charges and operating ex- 
penses would have no credit and could raise no money, but 
nevertheless would earn enough money to pay the interest 
charges on the new money raised. It could so improve its 
facilities as perhaps to reduce its operating charges and thus 
increase its financial solvency, with the result perhaps that 
eventually it might be able to finance itself without gov- 
ernment guarantee. 

Nevertheless, there might be loss, and the general treasury 
of the government ought not to be called upon to make up 
the loss. The plan would therefore provide that any rail- 
road might earn, under an adjustment of rates permitted by 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, and retain for its 
shareholders or put into the property, say, 9 per cent of the 
capital stock; that any surplus above this amount should be 
divided perhaps equally with the government. The rail- 
roads whose financial condition is such that they can readily 
raise money ought to be compelled to do so without govern- 
ment guarantee. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission should receive a 
mandate from Congress to permit the establishment of a 
basis of rates which would prevent loss by the govern- 
ment on the interest charges. This should be the minimum 
basis, and to the extent of establishing a minimum basis 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should have as full 
powers as it now has in establishing a maximum basis. 

Bonds guaranteed by the government would probably run 
for a long term of years and could easily be renewed indefi- 
nitely so long as the interest is paid. Therefore, no burden 
would eventually fall upon the government on account of 
its guarantee of principal. If for any reason it might be 
called upon to meet this guarantee on the principal of 
short term securities the fund accumulated from surplus 
earnings would undoubtedly be sufficient to take care of such 
payments. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Rich said, 
has been very much criticised in ceratin quarters, and per- 
haps justly so. It has not always been alive to the nature 
of the transportation problem, which, after all, is a problem 
of adequate service. But it has established itself in the con- 
fidence of the public. Neither the integrity of the commission 
nor of a single member since its organization in 1887 has 
ever been impugned in the slightest degree; there never has 
been a charge made that it has been influenced by partisan 
political considerations. These are tremendous assets for 
any public body to have, and it would be a misfortune if 
the country were deprived of the services of a tribunal 
whose traditions for integrity and freedom from politics 
are so high. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, therefore, should 
be the supreme regulatory body. The burdens of regula- 
tion, however, are so great that they cannot be borne by the 
nine members of the commission. Many matters of great 
moment are necessarily entrusted to subordinates of limited 
experience and ability. Furthermore, the commission should 
be brought nearer to the people in their localities. There- 
fore, regional commissions, whose members should be ap- 
pointed by the President, should exercise large powers and 
should have practically final jurisdiction in purely local 
matters, with an appeal to the commission in matters whose 
influence extend beyond the region, and in other matters 
of large moment. 


Additional Data From Mr. McAdoo 


Mr. McAdoo has filed with the committee some additional 
statements asked of him at the time he testified. One of these 
compares the earnings and expenses of the railroads for the 
four months, July to October, after the increased rates were 
made effective, with the corresponding period of 1917, ex- 
cluding back pay and including the expenses of the Railroad 
Administration. The amount of back pay in these four 
months was $116,000,000 and the expenses of the Railroad 
Administration, which are not included in the returns of 
the railroads to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
amounted to $1,939,220 for the four months. With these 
adjustments the operating revenues show an increase of 
$493 388,566, the expenses, an increase of $326,851,321 and 
the net operating income an increase of $174,361,696. The 
operating ratio was 67.52, as compared with 67.94 in the cor- 
responding period of 1917. 

Another statement showed that the back pay charged 
to the June account waz $133,043,201 and that $116,272,076 
additional was charged in the period July to October. The 
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total increase caused by General Order No. 27 and Supple- 
ment No. 4, both of which were retroactive to January 1, is 
given as $230,731,277 for the months January to May, inclu- 
sive, and $18,584,000 back pay on Supplement No. 4 for the 
month of June is included in the $116,000,000 back pay 
charged in the period July to October. 

Mr. McAdoo also submitted a statement of the number 
of officers and employees of the Railroad Administration 
with the payroll for December, as follows: 

Central Administration 


Number of officers and employees at Washington 

Number of officers and employees outside of Washington (in- 
cluding 106 central administration traveling representatives, 
supervisors and inspectors) 227 
1,420 

$280,600 


1,079 


Total officers and employees 
Total pay roll for December, 1918 
Regional Administration. 
Number of officers and employees 
Total pay roll for December, 1918 


Note.—All figures are based on pay roll for second half of December, 
1918. 


Central Administration. 
(Officers and employees by divisions, December, 1918.) 
Officers Employees 
/ see 


Division directors 
Director General’s Office 
Assistant Director General’s Office 
Division— 
Finance and Purchases 
Operation 
Public Service and Accounting 
Law 
Traffic 
Capital Expenditures 
Labor 
Inland Waterways 
Actuary 
Board of railroad wages and working conditions... 


Bill to Prevent Early Return of Roads 


Wh 


& 
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Senator Cummins on January 27 introduced in the Senate a 
resolution to prevent the President from relinquishing control 
of the railroads to their owners before the expiration of the 
21 months period provided by the federal control law unless 
Congress otherwise directs. The purpose is to compel the 
government to retain its present control until time has been 
afforded for the enactment of legislation to improve the sys- 
tem of regulation and to prevent the disastrous consequences 
which many believe would ensue if the railroads were re- 
turned suddenly, with a high scale of wages and other ex- 
penses. It is not considered, however, that the passage of 
such a resolution could affect the situation materially if the 
President is disposed to relinquish the railroads because he 
could issue a proclamation setting a future date for the ter- 
mination of federal control before the resolution could be 
passed or he could wait until it is passed and veto it. 

In discussing the bill in the Senate, Senator Cummins 
said that as Mr. Hines has stated that his policies will be 
those of Mr. McAdoo, it may be assumed that it is the 
purpose of the director general to return the roads at the end 
or very soon after the end of the present session of Congress 
unless Congress extends the period for five years. It was 
his opinion that Congress would not extend the period, but 
that all the members of the Senate committee believe they 
can work out a permanent policy for the readjustment or 
reorganization of the relationship between the railroads and 
the government within a few months and that within a year 
Congress will be able to agree upon some enduring, general, 
permanent system for the control of the railways. He thought 
there should be a special session of Congress, but even if 
there is not, if the commerce committees of the House and 
Senate are permitted to continue their work during the interim 
and are ready to report at the next regular session Congress 
could begin the year with all the differences composed. 

“Tf we do not pass this bill,” he said, “or something of 
the nature. and the President is guided by the advice of his 
director general and returns these properties in their present 
condition and under existing circumstances, the United States 
will see a cataclysm in finance as well as in railroad opera- 
tions such as it has never witnessed before.”’ 








Chapters from Railroad Administration Report 


Activities of Divisions of Public Service, Accounting and Law 
and Bureau for Complaints and Suggestions 


DDITIONAL CHAPTERS from Mr. McAdoo’s report to 
A the President for the year 1918, which is being 
issued in installments, have been given out by the 
Railroad Administration, covering the activities of the Di- 
vision of Public Service and Accounting, the Division of 
Law, and the Bureau for Suggestions and Complaints. 


Public Service and Accounting 


The activities of the Division of Public Service and 
Accounting, conducted under the supervision of C. A. Prouty, 
director of valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, include those which relate to the service rendered the 
public and the accounts of the director-general and of the 
individual railroads. The report says that as railroads 
must necessarily be operated by railroad men, who bring to 
their work the views which they had formed in the past, 
and as railroad operations under government control are 
relieved to a considerable extent from regulatory restraints, 
Mr. McAdoo felt that there should be in the federal ad- 
ministration itself some department which’ should stand 
charged with the public interest. The report then outlines 
the work and organization of the various traffic commit- 
tees, composed of railroad men and shippers, which have 
been formed to consider rate questions, either locally or 
by reference in important cases to Washington. Every 
authority for a change in rates issues from the Division of 
Traffic in Washington and no change can be made until that 
change has been submitted to the Division of Public Service. 
If not approved, it is suspended until it can be discussed 
and, if necessary, taken to the director general for final 
determination. The report says that in the past thousands 
of rate changes have been made each month which were 


worse than unnecessary, because they produced confusion, 


and when no rate is changed except for some substantial 
reason the number of such changes will be enormously re- 
duced and it will become possible to publish tariffs in a 
much more satisfactory way than at present. 

The report also explains the necessity for impairment of 
service during the time of war, but states that this condition 
has been changed by the cessation of hostilities and that 
every effort will be made to ascertain what service the public 
properly requires and to render that service when possible. 

An attempt is being made to work out a plan of co- 
operation between the state commissions and the Railroad 
Administration to give information as to defects in service, 
accompanied by suggestions as to how they should . be 
corrected. 

The accounting section of the report states that if all 
railroads were owned and operated by a single corporation 
or- by the government a large part of the accounting work 
would disappear. Under the Railroad Administration some 
of these costs have been eliminated and others to a very 
great extent curtailed. Car hire has been eliminated. The 
accounting for car repairs has been much simplified. Joint 
facility expenses have been distributed upon an arbitrary 
basis and many millions of dollars have been saved, but 
the saving has been nothing like what it might be under 
permanent unified operation. The contracts with the car- 
riers also require an accounting as to the expenditures in the 
upkeep of the properties because of the requirement that 
they shall be returned in the same condition as when re- 
ceived. A very considerable amount of accounting work is 
involved in comparing the expenditures and the prices with 
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those of the test period. A considerable amount of expense 
has been involved by the opening of a new set of books at 
the beginning of federal control and by the accounting 
necessary in connection with the orders for equipment which 
contain a proviso that if anything can be saved as compared 
with the maximum price fixed in. the contracts either on 
materials, labor or overhead, the government shall have the 
benefit of the whole or a part of the saving and in the case 
of cars, the material is paid for by the government. A 
large amount of extra accounting has been made necessary 
in order to determine revenue from proposed rates and 
the effect upon revenues of various changes which will be 
unnecessary when conditions become stabilized. The report 
also says that the greatly increased wages which account- 
ants are to-day receiving, as well as the inferior quality 
and reduced efficiency of some of those who are employed, 
has increased the cost, but that were the railroads of the 
country actually unified under one control there would be 
an enormous saving in accounting expenses. 


Law 


The Division of Law, with John Barton Payne as general 
counsel, has had general supervision over all legal activi- 
ties of railroads under federal control, and over the prepara- 


tion of contracts and other work relating to claims and : 


property protection. A list is given of 30 railroads with 
which contracts have been executed, many of them including 
a considerable number of subsidiaries, parties to the main 
contract. The report also gives the classification of the 
2,161 short line railroads relinquished from federal control 
on June 29, as follows: 

637 plant facilities. 

726 circular roads (roads which do not file reports with 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but submit information 
in circular form.) 

264 electric lines. 

15 switching and terminal roads. 

519 class I, II, and III roads. 

Since that date 15 additional roads have been relinquished 
by agreement. Total, 2,176 roads relinquished. 

Sixty-six roads have since been restored to federal control, 
leaving 2,110 relinquished. (Jan. 2, 1919.) 

At the time of relinquishment it was announced that a 
policy of co-operation with relinquished roads would be 
maintained, assuring fair divisions of joint rates, adequate 
car supply, and the preservation of routings so far as con- 
sistent with the national needs. This policy finally, after 
hearings afforded the interested lines, ripened into a co- 
operative contract, which was announced on October 30. 

Applications for this contract have been received from 
90 of the relinquished roads, although a large number of 
the lines are satisfied with the policy voluntarily put: into 
effect at the time of relinquishment. Seven co-operative con- 
tracts have been executed. Meanwhile joint rates and di- 
visions are being adjusted on a fair and equitable basis 
with all the short lines preparatory to the execution of 
co-operative contracts if. desired. 

A committee on compensation .and contracts, :consisting 
of two representatives of the Division of Law, one of the 
Division of Operation, and one of the Division of Public 
Service and Accounting, was appointed on July 15 to 
hear petitions of relinquished short lines to be restored to 
federal control on a co-operative or compensation basis and 
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to hear petitions of federal controlled roads for special 
compensation. 

There have been petitions from 79 relinquished short lines 
and reports on 74 rendered. 

The following is an analysis: 


Co-operative contract recommended 

SaMGare weturn FeCOmMMeNded. ..cccccccccccescescroceces 
Special basis recommended 

No contract recommended 

Contract without compensation recommended 

Contract on basis scrap value recommended 

Electric lines that did not come under the proclamation... . 
Unreported 

With the exception of nine cases, all of the committee’s 
recommendations were approved, five contracts having been 
executed, one on basis of standard return, three co-operative, 
and one on special basis. Of the nine recommendations dis- 
approved, eight were for contracts on basis of standard 
return in lieu of which the co-operative contract was suggested 
for five, three no contract, and one road for which the 
committee recommended a contract whereby the government 
would operate the road without payment of compensation, 
payment of “fixed charges” was suggested. Contracts are 
being prepared for all of these roads except three, which 
have declined on basis tendered. 

Petitions for special compensation have been presented by 
38 roads. Recommendations have been made in 17 cases, 
10 for complete rejection and 7 for partial allowances. In 
3 of the rejected cases the roads desire a rehearing which 
will be granted. One road has withdrawn its claim, one is a 
matter for the Interstate Commerce Commission to dispose 
of, leaving 19 to be reported on as soon as heard and neces- 
sary information is received. In addition to the above, 
25 new claims have been filed. 

The Division of Law has also passed upon all legal mat- 
ters connected with advances to railroad companies on ac- 
count of the standard return or by way of loan. 


The policy has been to make full use of the existing 
organizations, avoiding unnecessary disruption—and at the 
same time reduce the amount of legal expense to a minimum 


consistent with efficiency of service. 
adopted was— 

(a) To separate, and assign to the appropriate accounts, 
expenses relating to corporate matters—and therefore charg- 
able to the corporations—and those incident to the ordinary 
operation of the properties. 

(b) Appoint, as to each road, a head of the federal legal 
staff, with the title of general solicitor, who, under the 
general counsel at Washington, acts as adviser to the federal 
manager and is charged with supervision of the legal de- 
partment. 

(c) Dispense with the services of lawyers-not actually 
engaged in the performance of necessary legal work. 

(d) Eliminate duplication of employment, in view of 
unity of operation, and readjust salaries to conform with 
anticipated changes in the amount of litigation under federal 
control. 

The separation of corporate and operating expenses has 
been accomplished, usually, by the assignment to the cor- 
porations of one or more members of the general office 
force, New York counsel, and others employed primarily 
in corporate matters. 

Where several roads are grouped under the same federal 
manager, the practice has been to appoint one general solici- 
tor, with jurisdiction co-extensive with that of the federal 
manager; and in determining appointments and salaries the 
recommendations of managers and regional directors have 
first been obtained and considered. 

The eliminations include legislative counsel, special agents, 
counsel employed at Washington in departmental matters, 
statutory agents of individual roads for service of notices of 
the commerce commission, counsel located at points remote 
from the line of road, etc.—as to all of whom it was felt that 


The general plan 
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their employment is unnecessary under government operation. 

With unity of operation, it has been possible in some 
cases to consolidate the legal work, and thus accomplish 
more effective results at a lower cost. Reductions in salaries 
were confined largely to trial counsel who engage in gen- 
eral practice, the belief being that the restrictions of the 
federal control act and orders of the director general re- 
lating to suits would cause some diminution of actual litiga- 
tion. The “fee basis” of employment has been discouraged 
and definite annual salaries substituted as a rule. 

The total expenditures on account of salaries in the legal 
departments of the various carriers approximated $7,150,000 
when federal control was assumed. Present expenditures 
approximate $4,935,000, a saving of approximately $2,215,- 
000. 

Under date of March 26, 1918, a section for the pro- 
tection of railroad property and property of shippers in tran- 
sit was established in the Division of Law to enforce rigor- 
ously the federal law against theft and to take all necessary 
measures in co-operation with carriers to prevent loss from 
this cause. 

A Freight Car Claim Section was established August 1, 
1918, with jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to loss 
and damage freight claims and their prevention, for the pur- 
pose of having administrative jurisdiction over all such mat- 
ters on railroads under federal control, to study the causes 
and to take such remedial steps as appeared necessary to pre- 
vent such claims and conserve the food products and ma- 
terials heretofore lost and wasted by reason of improper pack- 
ing and loading and negligence in the handling of the various 
commodities. 

Prior to this there had been no uniformity in the juris- 
diction over the claims departments, and because of the vary- 
ing practices governing them it was decided to place the 
jurisdiction under the legal department; therefore, coinci- 
dent with the establishment of the Freight Claim Section, 
the loss and damage freight claims and the prevention of 
causes of such claims were placed in charge of freight claim 
agents reporting to the general solicitors of the respective 
railroads. 

Another source of large expenditures, running into the 
millions of dollars, are personal injury, right of way, stock 
and fire claims. ‘Therefore it was deemed advisable to create 
in the Division of Law a section co-ordinating these three 
branches of the railroad service. 

Effective September 1, 1918, there was created a section 
entitled “Claims and Property Protection Section,” to have 
jurisdiction over freight claims and prevention, property pro- 
tection, and personal injury claims. It is not intended this 
section should be more than an administrative section to 
study causes, establish policies and co-ordinate with the forces 
of the carriers as existing when the roads were taken under 
control. Later the secret service was transferred to the Divi- 
sion of Operation. 

The following statistics reflect the activities, as far as re- 
ported to the Washington office, of the police agencies of the 
carriers: 


Periop FROM ApRIL 1 To NoveMBER 30, 1918 
Arrests for thefts 
Convicted 
Pending 
Employees arreste 
Value goods recovered 
Sentences one year or over 
Fines imposed 


10,530 
6,069 
2,075 
3,241 
$667,578.54 
1,095 
$150,509.63 
Under corporate control each individual railroad had its 
own method of investigating and disposing of loss and dam- 
age freight claims. Therefore, in order to bring about uni- 
formity and simplicity in the presentation, investigation, and 
disposition of loss and damage claims, General Order No. 
41, “Regulations Governing Disposition of Interroad Freight 
Claims for Loss and Damage,” was issued. 
Consideration having been given to the vast amount. of 
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freight refused and unclaimed by the consignee after its 
arrival at the billed destination, it was deemed advisable, 
for the purpose of clearing the congestion and keeping the 
channels of commerce open, also of conserving food products 
and materials by preventing waste and deterioration, to pro- 
vide a uniform method of disposing of this class of freight 
promptly. 

The method of claim handling having been simplified and 
General Order No. 34-A issued to clear the railroads of con- 
gestion due to the freight remaining on hand, refused or un- 
claimed, attention was next given to the subject of claim pre- 
vention. This, perhaps, is now the most important duty of 
the Freight Claim Section. The enormous amount of money 
(running well into millions) expended annually for loss and 
damage freight, which in the end has no economic value, is 
a situation that must be corrected by taking such remedial 
steps as are necessary toward the prevention as well as the 
settlement of claims. Therefore a careful study has been 
given to a method of prevention, and a nation-wide campaign 
is now being arranged in an effort to prevent this waste. 

Promptly after the establishment of this section, numerous 
complaints began to arrive regarding the nonsettlement of 
loss and damage claims. Therefore attention was drawn to 
the provisions of General Order No. 41, which eliminated 
unnecessary interline investigation, bringing forward each 
month claims of greater age than four months. An inventory 
was made of all such claims with a view to giving them spe- 
cial attention. 

One of the most important classes of claims to be met with 
in the claim departments is that of loss and damage to fruits 
and vegetables. There is a large amount of money expended 
annually in loss and damage claims on this commodity, be- 
sides the loss of millions of dollars’ worth of food products. 
Therefore it is hoped to establish uniform practices in ship- 
ping and protecting these commodities and simplifying the 
adjustment of damages where negligence exists. 

Because of conditions existing under corporate control, it 
was customary at most of the interchange points for each line 
to have inspectors for the examination of freight, making 
an inspection and record as to ventilation, refrigeration, etc., 
and many commodities were inspected as to loading, bracing, 
stability of packages, and general condition of the freight. 
This necessitated the employing of a number of men doing 
the same work. In order to bring about co-ordination of the 
various inspections by the different railroads at such inter- 
change points, such duplication of inspections has been 
discontinued. 

The greatest amount paid out by railroads for losses and 
damages growing out of any one individual class of claims 
was that of grain, and there being no uniformity of practices 
in the preparing of cars, recording of loss, or disposition 
of claims for loss and damage, General Order No. 57 was 
issued, setting forth “Rules governing the inspection, selec- 
tion, and co-operating or rejection of cars for bulk grain load- 
ing, the recording of the loss of grain from car by leakage 
(if any) during transit, and the disposition of claims for loss 
and damage of grain.” Because of the varying practices in 
the loading, shipping, recording leakage, if any, and the dis- 
position of claims, there have been numerous controversies 
on this class of claims, and this order should have the effect 
of establishing uniform practices as to the coopering and 
loading of cars, as well as the disposition of claims, and 
should result in a substantial saving to the shipping public 
as well as the railroads. 

In the payment of personal-injury claims the amounts paid 
have been influenced in the ‘past to a large extent by the de- 
cisions of the courts ‘and juries in the respective states where 
the injury occurs, ‘and therefore the steps toward prevention 
must be taken by the individual railroads in preventing the 
accidents or the causes of such injury in so far as possible. 

Tn order to bring ‘about uniform practices and economy in 
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this regard a committee, known as the Executive Committee 
of the General Claim Agents’ Association, has been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of studying the general situation 
throughout the country and to make recommendations to 
unify the practices on the various railroads. 

This division is served with all “notices and processes” 
issued by the commission which may affect the director gen- 
eral and any of the roads under federal control. The infor- 
mation thus received is at once communicated to the general 
solicitors of the roads immediately involved. 

As of July 1, there were on the docket of the commission 
approximately 1,000 formal complaints against carriers op= 
erating roads now under federal control, of which 481 had 
theretofore been heard and submitted but could not be de- 
cided because of the change of status. There were also pend- 
ing 29 general investigations instituted by the commission. 

The commission amended its rules of practice so as to al- 
low rate complaints that had been filed prior to the initiation 
of rates in June to be supplemented, instead of compelling 
the parties to file original complaints. Two hundred and 
sixty-seven supplemental complaints have been filed and 
answered, and the new complaints are being answered as 
filed. The data for answer is ordinarily obtained from the 
general freight traffic committees appointed by the Division 
of Traffic. 

Since July 1 counsel for the Railroad Administration have 
participated in the hearing of 180 cases before examiners in 
various parts of the country, and in the oral argument of 40 
cases before the commission. The commission has disposed 
of 130 complaints, but none of its decisions have in any ma- 
terial way affected the initiated rates. 

There are upon the commission’s docket at this time about 
1,000 complaints, old and new, of which about 350 have 
been submitted for decision. Many of these cases cover 
large demands for reparation growing out of transactions that 
occurred prior to federal control. Many others are important 
in their relation to supposed discriminations and to regula- 
tions and practices. Through the committees appointed by 
the Division of Traffic, counsel endeavored to bring about a 
settlement by conference of the controversies and differences 
which have led to the formal complaints, and a number of 
cases have been disposed of in this way. 

Of the 29 general investigations above mentioned, 11 have 
been disposed of by the commission without any detriment 
whatever to the Railroad Administration, and some of the 
others are now under hearing, the director of the Division of 
Traffic having informed the commission that he will, by pre- 
senting the pertinent facts, assist it in reaching conclusions, 
and that he will consider any recommendations it may make. 


Suggestions and Complaints 


In June Theodore H. Price was appointed actuary to the 
Railroad Administration, serving without salary. His duties, 
in addition to the analysis and study of the statistical records 
and the preparation of reports thereon, have included the 
organization and conduct of the Bureau for Suggestions and 
Complaints established on September 3, under the immediate 
direction of Ballard Dunn, assistant actuary. 

Up to December 24 this bureau had been in operation some 
16 weeks, during which time it had received in all 10,424 
“initiatory letters’ containing 11,666 suggestions, complaints, 
and commendations. As each of these letters has been 
answered, and as a thorough investigation of the things com- 
plained of and a thorough consideration of the suggestions 
made has involved much additional correspondence, a total 
of over 40,000 letters has been handled by the bureau. The 
aggregate of the salaries paid to the force of correspondents 
and employees conducting this work averages less than 4 
cents a letter. 

A careful classification of all the “initiatory letters” has 
been kept, and those commending employees for courtesy and 
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loyalty exceed the complaints of discourtesy by nearly two to 
one. 

In ‘all some 1,328 communications have been received as 
against only 714 letters complaining of individual discourt- 
esy or incompetence. This is a record, the report says, of 
which the army of railroad men as well as the women who 
have recently been mustered into the service may well be 
proud. The commendations received have in every case been 
noted upon the records of the employees mentioned and will 
be given due consideration at the appropriate time. In addi- 
tion to the 1,328 letters commending individual employees 
that have been received, 128 communications commending 
the railway service rendered by particular lines have been 
addressed to the bureau. 

The other letters received by the Bureau for Suggestions 
and Complaints relate chiefly to what may be described as 
the organic defects of the service which were correctible 
under existing conditions are being remedied as rapidly as 
possible. 

The classification that has been made of all the initiatory 
letters received and the number falling into each class fol- 
lows: 

CLASSIFICATION OF INITIATORY CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED BY BuREAU FOR 
SucGESTIONS AND COMPLAINTS FROM SEPTEMBER 3 TO DECEMBER 
24, 1918 (INcLusIvE) 
THINGS COMPLAINED OF AND SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


Express 

Passenger 

Baggage 
Damage to property 
Ciaims, Pullman 
Ticket arrangements: 

Railroad 

Pullman 


Train service 

Pullman service 

Diner service 

Treatment of negroes......-- 

Boat and ferry, service 

Sanitary conditions 

Freight service 

Car supply 

Cash payment 
charges ; : 

Freight classification 


Embargoes 
Waybills ‘ 
Express service 
Baggage service 
Delays to freight 
Delays to express 
Delays to baggage 
Delays to live stock 
Ignorance of rules 
‘lerical mistakes 
Freight rate discrimination. . 
Unfair passenger rates 
Unfair baggage rates........ 
Unfair Pullman rates 
Special rates : 
Criticism of operation 
Wages, hours, etc....... 
Safety 
Garnishment 
Boat lines, 

schedules 
Insufficient help 
Train schedules 
Station facilities and service. 
Station mail handling 
Consolidation of stations 
Consolidation of offices.. 
Consolidation of lines 
Rerouting 
ag ergs suggested: 

Lquipment 

Phvsical 

Industrial 

Service 
Claims: 

Freight 


Congestion at ticket offices... 
Overcharge: 
For tickets 
For freight 
For express 
For haggage 
On dining cars 
Rills of lading 
Demurrage 
Protest against store-door de- 
livery 
Commendation of service.... 
Newspaper criticism 
ommendations for courtesy 
and loyalty 
Discourtesy and incompetence 
Dishonesty of employees 
Time-tables, folders and guides 
Economy suggestions 
Tipping 
Inventions 
Passes for employees 
Abuse of official authority... 
Discharge of employees 
Reinstatement of employees. . 
Refusal to honor United States 
transportation 
United States soldiers 
Iniuries 
Tobs 
Politics by employees 
Pension system 
Miscellaneous 
Draft exemptions 


Since the signing of the armistice and the gradual rever- 
sion to or toward the normal that has followed, the number 
of complaints received shows a sharp decline averaging now 
hardly more than 100 a day as against a daily average of 
from 300 to 400 when the bureau was first established. 


A Forest Products Section has been organized in the 
southwestern railroad region, under the Regional Purchasing 
Committee. C. O. Deabler, lumber buyer of the Missouri 
Pacific, and recently assistant to the manager of the Forest 
Products Section at Washington, is chairman of the Section. 
Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk is a member of the committee. 
Tt will supervise the tie and lumber purchases in the south- 
western region. 
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Orders of Regional Directors 


ONTINUATION OF MEMBERSHIPS, ASSESSMENTS, DUES, 
C ETc.—Circular 136 of the Southwestern regional 
director, similar to file No. 102-A-444 of Eastern 
regional director, abstract of which appeared in Railway Age, 
January 24 (page 257). . 

Standard Form for Stationery—Circular 164 of South- 
western regional director, similar to Supplement 5 to Circular 
6 of Northwestern regional director, abstract of which ap- 
peared in Railway Age of January 24 (page 257). 

Writing Material on Club Cars.—Circular of Northwestern 
regional director, dated January 21, similar to File No. 1600- 
83A433 of Eastern regional director, abstract of which was 
published in the Railway Age of January 24 (page 256). 

Relations with Relinquished Short Lines——In Supplement 
1 to Circular 49 the Northwestern regional director states 
that short line railroads complain that they are not receiving 
a fair share of the business which is competitive with federal 
controlled roads. In order to get at the bottom of these 
criticisms the Northwestern lines are requested to prepare 
statistics on the business interchanged with connecting short 
lines in 1918, as compared with 1917, and also with 1916 
if the figures are available, explaining in connection there- 
with any change in the character or volume of traffic, or 
the amount of short line earnings. The regional director 
states that the Railroad Administration is under obligations 
to treat the relinquished roads fairly; to this end it may be 
necessary in some cases to divert traffic arbitrarily in order 
to give them such a proportion of the competitive business 
as they would have received had there been no change in the 
control of connecting trunk lines. Northwestern lines are 
expected to suggest such changes in rates, divisions and 
routing as will best accomplish this purpose. 

The Southwestern regional director issued similar instruc- 
tions in Order 152. 

Leave of Absence and Transportation for Representatives 
of Unions——In Supplement 1 to Circular 69 the North- 
western regional director announces that leave of absence 
will be granted, when requested, to employees serving on 
committees of employees’ organizations when it can be shown 


. they actually represent the class of men for whom repre- 


sentation is claimed. In Supplement 40 to Circular 20 he 
adds that annual railroad transportation will be issued to 
general chairmen and members of committees of employees’ 
organizations. When transportation is desired on other than 
home lines application should be made to the director of the 
Division of Operation. Annual Pullman transportation 
should also be requested from the Division of Operation. 

Transportation for Express Company Employees—In 
Supplement 1 to Order 132, the Southwestern regional 
director announces that upon the request of the respective 
vice-presidents of the American Railway Express Company, 
federal managers are authorized to furnish trip transporta- 
tion to the families of employees when traveling at the 
request of or in the interest of the express company. 

Handling Railroad Administration Mail.—In Supplement 
1 to Circular 8 the Northwestern regional director announces 
that mail which relates to the business of railroads under 
federal control and which is sent by or addressed to officers 
or employees of lines of that class or to representatives of 
the Railroad Administration, may be handled as railroad 
mail on all railroads under government control. 

Medical Attention for Sick and Wounded Soldiers.—In a 
circular dated January 22 the Northwestern regional director 
announces that the surgeon general of the War Department 
has assigned medical ‘officers to the various transportation 
centers as liaison officers’ in connection with the transfer of 
sick and wounded soldiers:- In connection with this ‘move- 
ment there will be a medical officer of the United States 
Army in charge who has the instructions to report to the 
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proper medical officers of the army at Chicago full informa- 


tion respecting the party in his charge. These messages will 
be filed ordinarily six hours prior to the arrival time at 
Chicago. Railroads will co-operate in the prompt handling 
of this advance information and will give the army repre- 
sentatives all the information desired respecting the expected 
time of arrival of trains or cars, access thereto, information 
relative to breaking up trains at diverting points and other 
information regarding arrangements for the satisfactory and 
comfortable handling of the sick and wounded. 

Director General’s Name on Stationery.—FEastern regional 
director, file 1500-1-3-8A449, quotes a message from Edward 
Chambers, director, Division of Traffic, as follows 


The director general’s name is to be used on time-tables for public 
distribution without unnecessary repetition on same time-table. It should 
be shown in the heading and affixed to such notices as require his name 
to give them effect. The style to be used in such cases is “United States 
Railroad Administration, Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads.” 
The reading for tariffs will be “United States Railroad Administration, 
Director General of Railroads,” followed by name of railroad. In new 
stocks of ticket forms and baggage checks contained in circular P-10, show 
only “United States Railroad Administration,” followed by the name 
of the railroad in the same manner as shown throughout in the circular. 
Existing stocks of tickets bearing name of Mr. McAdoo as director gen- 
eral may be used. Please notify interested departments and tariff bureaus. 


Services Performed by Counsel—The Eastern regional 
director, file 1500-103A448, states that the following advice 
has been received from the general counsel of the Division 
of Law: “Counsel who are regularly retained and paid by 
the Railroad Administration may be called upon to handle 
matters arising in connection with ‘any other road under 
federal control without additional compensation. If a large 
amount of additional work is imposed, application for addi- 
tional compensation will be considered.” Applications for 
authority to allow additional compensation, in accordance 
with the ruling quoted above, should be submitted to the 
regional director in cases where federal and general managers 
consider it equitable that the same be paid. 

Leave of Absence to Employees to Attend Legislative 
Sessions.—The Eastern regional director, file 1203-13A446, 
states that, “I am advised that some railroad officers have 
declined to grant leave of absence to employees to enable 
them to attend legislative sessions for the purpose of handling 
legislative matters, the claim being made that this course is 
required by orders of the director general. The director 
general’s orders do not require such course, and such leave 
should be granted in the usual way as heretofore.” 

Pilot for Trains Making Detour Movements.—The Eastern 
regional director, file 1200-272A461, states that it is re- 
ported that in a recent case of a detour movement a 14-car 
passenger train was detoured over a mountain railroad with 
a yardmaster who did not know the road as a pilot for the 
engineer. In all cases of detour movement a pilot who does 
know the road shall be furnished to the engineer, and when 
possibly available for such service an engineer shall be 
provided. 

Cleaning and Disinfecting Stock Cars—The Eastern 
regional director, file 500-81A459, quotes from a letter from 
W. T. Tyler, director, Division of Operation, as follows: 

“The Department of Agriculture calls attention to the fact 
that considerable difficulty is being experienced at many 
points in the enforcement of that part of Bureau of Animal 
Industry Order No. 245, governing the movement of live 
stock, which reads as follows: 


Cars * * * which have been used in the interstate transportation 
of cattle, sheep, swine or other animals affected with any contagious, in- 
fectious, or communicable disease shall be cleaned and disinfected under 
bureau supervision, in accordance with these regulations, and the final 
carrier shall be responsible for such cleaning and disinfection. 


“The number of violations which have been reported to 
the Department of Agriculture indicates that some vigorous 


measures are necessary in order to insure a more strict com- 
pliance with these regulations.” 
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Ventilation of Coaches—The Eastern regional director, 
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file 2000-4-99A457, quotes from a report from the Com- 
mittee on Health and Medical Relief of the Division of 
Operation, with reference to the ventilation of coaches, as 
follows: 


The Committee on Health and Medical Relief has received 
a great many complaints with reference to the ventilation of 
coaches. A large number of these complaints are made in con- 
nection with the. temperature of the cars while standing in 
passenger stations, and from my own personal experience the 
complaint is, in a large number of instances, justifiable. The 
cars are either so hot that they are unbearable, or they are 
unnecessarily cold, due to the probable fact that they have been 
placed in the station only a short time before it is time for the 
train to leave the terminal. It would appear to me that some 
effort at regulation should be made, so that the temperature of 
these cars would be comfortable. I appreciate that the general 
subject of the ventilation of cars is a difficult one, and the com- 
mittee is now gathering information with a view of seeing 
whether it cannot establish a more satisfactory plan than has yet 
been devised. In the meantime, I believe conditions could be 
very much improved by using a proper standard of temperature 
for the cars, and that as a guide, the cars be equipped with 
thermometers for control. Further, that instructions be given 
that the temperature of the cars be kept as near to 68 as possible. 
The committee will advise you fully of its final conclusion with 
reference to the subject of ventilation after it has completed 
its survey. 


Special Car and Special Train Movements.—The Southern 
regional director has issued the following Supplement No. 1, 
to Circular Letter No. 77: “Former practice of securing 
specific authority from the director general for movement of 
private cars in trunk line territory has been discontinued. 
Please act accordingly in connection with all revenue move- 
ments of private cars on regular tariff basis.” 

Car Inspectors Needed—The Eastern regional director, 
file 1200-271A453, states that C. B. Young, manager, In- 
spection and Test Section, 610 Southern Railroad building, 
Washington, D. C., is in need of car inspectors at plants 
building cars for the United States Railroad Administration 
and asks that railroads forward him the names of men at 
present in their employ who would make good inspectors on 
car construction, and who could be spared temporarily for 
the work. 


Hearings Before Senate Committee 


At Thursday’s hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce (see the article on page 306), C. 
E. Elmquist, president of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, opposed an exten- 
sion of federal control of railroads beyond the end of this 
year, but urged that Congress at the present session should 
adopt remedial legislation for the protection of the public 
by repealing the section of the control act which allows the 
director general to initiate rates without suspension, and to 
disregard other laws regulating carriers. He objected to the 
continuance during time of peace of the powers granted for 
war purposes. L. B. Finn, chairman of the Kentucky com- 
mission, appearing as a self-constituted unpaid representa- 
tive of the unorganized public, declared private ownership 
cannot meet the transportation demands of the public, but 
condemned the Railroad Administration as dominated by 
men who had predicted failure of government control and 
declared against extension of the present plan. 





The Railroad Administration has approved the continuation 
of work on the Chicago Union Station, amounting’ to $5,000,000, 
for this year, to be financed by the railroad companies, who are 
also -expected to expend about $2,000,000 additional for inci- 
dental work on their own properties. " 
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Railway Passenger Service 
During Federal Control* 


By Gerrit Fort 


Assistant Director, Division of Traffic, U. S. Railroad 
Administration. 


E MAY PROFITABLY engage in a little retrospective 
discussion about the past year and about the rela- 


tions of the passenger men to what we have done 
that may help us to decide what ought to be done in the 
future. The necessary work of standardizing passenger 
practice under federal control has been unavoidably carried 
out largely by territorial traffic committees. It has not been 
the intention, however, of anyone who has been responsible 
for passenger affairs to ignore or minimize the importance 
or the value of the work of the passenger traffic manager 
or the general passenger agent. Your responsibilities have 
been increased. Today you are in the truest sense public 
servants and have a high duty to perform in seeing that 
the public receives adequate and comfortable passenger 
service. 

I want to indulge here in one or two “don’ts.” Don’t 
minimize the importance of your position by saying you are 
obliged to do this or that thing because you are ordered to 
do so “by Washington.” Don’t get the idea that you are 
to be hampered by rules and regulations that will prevent 
your taking care of the public just as well under govern- 
ment control as you did under private operation. I am not 
referring to the reductions in passenger train service or less- 
ened conveniences which were inevitable concomitants of 
the war and which the American public took very cheer- 
fully, but to those little personal attentions which the pas- 
senger men gave so well in the past. Anything that could 
be done lawfully in the past can be done in the future. You 
ought to be just as solicitous for the comfort and welfare of 
the public under government control as under private man- 
agement. 

At the outset of federal administration there were those 
who seemed to regard the traffic men, freight as well as pas- 
senger, as more or less necessary evils and I must confess 
that there were times when I thought dark days had fallen 
upon the passenger fraternity, but it is remarkable how 
quickly the public gave voice to the sentiment that it would 
miss direct contact with traffic representatives and that senti- 
ment is very thoroughly understood by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. ‘The consolidated ticket offices have been success- 
ful to a large extent in meeting the public needs, and, while 
they may still have some shortcomings, I have a rather defi- 
nite conviction that these offices represent an added public 
convenience and that if and when the railroads are re- 
turned to private control the consolidated ticket office will 
remain as a permanent institution. 

The present table d’hote meal in dining cars was put into 
effect primarily as a war measure. The suggestion was first 
made by the food administrator, Hoover, that the stand- 
ardization of meals on the dining cars would be a desirable 
means of conserving food. The question was reviewed by 
the director general and his staff and it was decided, as 
quick action was necessary, to constitute an Inter-Regional 
Dining Car committee, chosen by the regional directors, 
which would be thoroughly representative of the dining car 
department of the railroads, and call for their recommenda- 
tions. Jointly with a representative of the Food Adminis- 
tration these gentlemen produced a report in which they 
recommended the adoption of the present table d’hote lunch- 
eon and dinner and a simple a la carte menu for breakfast. 
That is the genesis of the present table d’hote dining car 
meal. There has been considerable complaint about it, but 





*Address at annual convention, American Association of Passenger Traffic 
Officers, Baltimore, Md., January 22, 1919. 
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we believe that this has resulted from faults of administra- 
tion rather than from faults’ of the system itself for the rea- 
son that there has been quite as much written praise of the 
service as complaint. 

The criticism seems to come from two extremes of travel. 
First, from those gentlemen who regard a meal on a dining 
car as a sort of gustatory function and to whom the cost 
of the meal is a secondary consideration. Now, while the 
railroads ought to give their patrons well prepared, substan- 
tial food at reasonable prices, they should not undertake 
to rival the Ritz-Carlton or the Blackstone. The other com- 
plaints come from people to whom the payment of $1 for 
a meal may be a real hardship. To this class some relief 
should be afforded by furnishing supplementary service in 
the way of sandwiches, coffee, etc. There are already a 
number of railroads which are providing that sort of service 
in the coaches and the amplification of this service is some- 
thing you ought to consider. I believe that between the 
classes I have mentioned is a vast army of travelers to whom 
a substantial meal at a reasonable fixed price appeals. It 
is not the intention to discard the present system until it 
has had a fair trial, which we believe it has not received 
up to the present time. Therefore, | want to bespeak your 
co-operation and support in seeing that the table d’hote plan 
does receive a fair trial. 

Another thing that has been the subject of more or less 
criticism is the present regulations in regard to the making 
of Pullman reservations and the redemption of unused Pull- 
man tickets. I want to remind you that some time before 
the railroads passed under federal control the rules substan- 
tially as they exist today were considered at a mass meeting 
held in Chicago and received at that time but one or two 
negative votes out of a very complete representation. Of 
course, at that time the refusal of one important line to 
join in the regulations was sufficient to defeat their adop+ 
tion. The present rules assure everyone a fair deal, con- 
serve the use of Pullman space, prevent speculation and, 
while there may be occasional cases causing inconvenience, 
perhaps hardship to individual passengers, in the main the 
rules are a public benefit. Modifications of the rules with 
a view to liberalizing them may be, I think are, necessary, 
but surely the passenger men who came so near to adopting 
these rules on their own initiative ought not to try to defeat 
them, but on the contrary ought to give them their full sup- 
port and see to it that they are carried out in good faith. 

Practically nothing has been adopted by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in the way of reforms and changes in passenger 
practice that has not originated with the practical men who 
are serving on the territorial passenger committees and who 
were carefully selected by the regional directors as repre- 
sentative men, representative of you as well as of the public. 
If you sum up all the good and evil resulting to passenger 
traffic under federal operation, I think you will find the 
balance is overwhelmingly on the credit side and you should 
strive to retain that big balance. I hope these reforms are 
going to be permanent if the railroads return to private 
ownership. And remember that if we want to retain them 
we must not irritate the public by enacting petty rules which 
will stamp all of us as bureaucrats. Let us maintain the 
big things we have done and not give the public the idea 
that we are taking advantage of a temporary condition to 
establish rules that are inconvenient to the public and to 


take away from it privileges that it has enjoyed for a great 
many years. 


Sir John A. F. Aspinall, general manager of the Lanca- 
shire & Yorkshire Railway, of England, since 1899, has re- 
signed that office, and he at once takes a place on the board 
of directors, having been elected to the board in December. 


He is succeeded as general manager by Arthur Watson, 
Cc. &. & 





January 31, 1919 


Annual Report of the 
Exports Control Committee 


HE EXPORTS CONTROL COMMITTEE has issued a re- 
& view of its activities since its creation by order dated 

June 11, 1918, of which the following is a sum- 
mary: 

With the opening of headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
July 1, 1918, meetings have been held regularly each 
Wednesday for the purpose of determining— 

(a) The probable amount of freight which must be 
exported for the prosecution of the war. 

(6) How this war freight can best be routed through 
the various ports. 

(c) How much of other essential export traffic has to be 
handled. 

(d) The amount of local traffic necessary for each port. 

The committee has also been charged with responsibility 
for— 

(a) Selection of the port to which specified freight shall 
be transported for transshipment overseas for the use of the 
War and Navy departments, the Allied governments, and 
others. 

(b) The. distribution of the combined amount of all 
exports, as between the various ports, so as to facilitate its 
handling at and avoid congestion in any one port. 

With a view to co-operating with the several interests, an 
office and working force were established at New York 
(headquarters of the Shipping Control Committee), which 
has afforded opportunity to keep in close touch with the 
heavy volume of war supplies moving through North At- 
lantic ports. This arrangement has also provided the means 
for obtaining necessary information, as well as prompt uni- 
fied action upon matters involving the Shipping Control 
committee, Freight Traffic committee-North Atlantic ports, 
United States Food Administration New York Office, Traffic 
Executive and individual Allied government organizations. 

So far as rail transportation is concerned, in order to facili- 
tate and control the movement of war and food supplies 
to the seaboard te connect with vessels, handled under con- 
voy system during the period of war, it has been necessary 
and desirable to continue the railroad shipping permit sys- 
tem which was inaugurated through the Freight Traffic com- 
mittee-North Atlantic ports for northern range ports, and the 
Southern Export committee, Atlanta, Ga., for South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, and much credit is due these committees for 
the efficient handling of the detail work involved. 

Threatened congestion at Pacific coast ports necessitated 
the organization of similar committee at San Francisco, 
known as the California Export committee, controlling move- 
ment through California ports, and the North Pacific Export 
committee at Portland, Ore., controlling movement through 
Puget Sound ports. 

In order to ascertain the amount of freight which must 
be exported for prosecution of the war and also distribute 
the combined amount between the several ports, arrangements 
were perfected for securing necessary data as to the cargo and 
ocean program of the United States government, Allied gov- 
ernments, and commercial interests. This data has been 
compiled weekly in detail, thus presenting the committee a 
graphic picture of the overseas situation and enabling it to 
quickly note the high spots in need of attention. A com- 
pilation was also made of facilities at all ports available for 
the prompt and efficient handling of exports. 

For the purpose of routing freight from interior to the 
seaboard via most direct line and to eliminate so-called cross- 
hauls, the Exports Control Committee Zone Routing Chart 
No. 1, showing groups of origin, together with natural sea- 
board assignments, was issued and placed in the hands of 
officials responsible for the routing of freight, with request 
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for observance, except in cases of extreme emergency. This 
chart had the effect of conserving rail transportation and 
distributing the total export among the several ports, divert- 
ing considerable tonnage to South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
which was formerly routed through northern range ports. 

The primary object of the permit system is to establish 
intimate contact with the individual or agency at the sea- 
board responsible for prompt acceptance of the property 
upon arrival at destination. In the case of export, it was 
found necessary to recognize only the steamship line (not the 
shipper) in filing application for railroad shipping permit, 
and in conjunction with the Delinquent Bureau meritorious 
performance is assured, otherwise favorable consideration of 
future applications, when presented by delinquents, neces- 
sarily must be held in abeyance, pending clarification of the 
record. 

At the ports of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore it 
was found necessary to apply the permit system to domestic 
carload traffic for twofold purpose: First, to prevent forward- 
ing to the seaboard export traffic under the disguise of 
domestic; secondly, in conjunction with the Delinquent Bu- 
reau, to insure expeditious unloading upon the part of con- 
signees, thus keeping the terminals, necessarily used jointly 
for export and domestic, free from congestion. 

Another requirement of the domestic permit system is that 
it provides for initial shipment to a particular station delivery, 
which has effectually stopped former practice of consigning 
cars to the Metropolitan district, to be held upon arrival at 
the Jersey shore awaiting orders for a specific delivery, fire- 
quently involving expensive switching and an average loss 
of 48 hours transportation. To a considerable extent the 
same situation obtains at Philadelphia and Baltimore by 
reason of having the permits specify delivery desired, thus 
insuring continuous movement upon arrival at the outer 
yards of the terminals. 

Intensive loading is also made a requirement of the do- 
mestic applications in order to reduce the car units on the 
terminals to a minimum, and as indicative of the efficacy, 
during December, current year, as compared with correspond- 
ing period previous year, the average tons per car for all 
roads serving the Metropolitan district increased 19.3 per 
cent. 

Record movement of wheat developed early in July, due to 
large crop and fixed price by the government, which, together 
with a heavy movement of Australian and Argentine wheat 
to Atlantic ports for transfer to Allicd vessels, threatened to 
congest seaboard elevator facilities. At the request of this 
committee the Food Administration established a branch 
office in New York to handle applications for permits on 
grain in connection with the Freight Traffic committee-North 
Atantic ports, thus regulating the flow to all ports so as not 
to exceed elevator storage capacity, but in sufficient volume 
to meet vessel requirements. It was also arranged to divert 
the Australian wheat to Gulf ports and transfer the Argen- 
tine wheat to Allied vessels in original sacks without bur- 
dening elevator facilities. The efficacy of the plan has been 
demonstrated by the fact that at no time has there been 
any material congestion at the seaboard due to grain move- 
ment, although the volume has been exceedingly heavy. 

The constantly increasing volume of war supplies through 
northern range ports suggested that relief should be accorded 
by moving commodities originating in the South and South- 
west, such as cotton and tobacco, through South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. This program was followed to the extent 
of diverting considerable tonnage, principally account of 
the Allies, to the latter ports, although naturally the amount 
of cotton and tobacco so handled was limited to the measure- 
ment space thus available. For the purpose of fully utiliz- 
ing measurement space at the more northerly ports arrange- 
ments were perfected for movement via coastwise steamers, 
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which in the case of cotton would have approximated 3,000,- 
000 bales during the current season had the restrictions 
against all-rail movement to North Atlantic ports not been 
removed following the signing of the armistice. 

The Traffic Executive was created by the several Allied 
governments to co-ordinate the work of shipping abroad all 
the freight necessary for war and commercial purposes. 
With the constantly increasing movement of overseas traffic 
essential for prosecution of the war, including the heavy 
volume of food requirements, it became imperatively neces- 
sary that all interested agencies, both inland and ocean, 
should keep in close touch, the one with the other, to insure 
maximum efficiency and consequent beneficial results. 

At the recommendation of this committee the manager of 
inland traffic, United States Food Administration, was made 
a member of the Traffic Executive, Allies, and representative 
of the Traffic Executive became associated with the Food 
Administration, New York office, thus helping to make the 
rail and ocean movement as nearly continuous as possible. 
The benefit of this arrangement has been far-reaching, par- 
ticularly during later months when the question of food 
supplies has been paramount. 

Co-ordination of the several governmental agencies inter- 
ested in inland and ocean transportation has been developed 
through weekly conferences with the Food Administration, 
inland traffic service of War and Navy departments, and 
the several departments of the Railroad Administration at 
Washington; also weekly conferences with Traffic Executive, 
Allies, United States Grain Corporation, Shipping Control 
Committee, Freight Traffic committee-North Atlantic Ports, 
and American Iron & Steel Institute at New York, all of 
which has served to accomplish many objects otherwise per- 
haps unattainable. 

In view of the abnormal traffic burden imposed upon the 
rail lines to, and terminal facilities at Hampton Roads, it 
was felt desirable to relieve the situation by diversion of 
Accordingly, the 


freight, particularly coal, to other ports. 
ports of Norfolk and Newport News, including grain ele- 
vator at the latter point, were assigned exclusively for the 


handling of United States Army freight. The Navy depart- 
ment provided storage facilities at Charleston, S. C., for 
150,000 tons of bunker coal, to be moved from Pocahontas 
and New River districts, and the Allied governments also 
arranged for handling of Clinchfield and New River coal 
to Charleston, S. C., account return cargo for grain vessels 
from the Argentine. 

The prospects of a Siberian campaign, with consequent 
heavy overseas movement through Pacific coast ports, already 
more or less congested account shortage of ocean tonnage, 
necessitated the adoption of permit system of control te in- 
sure maximum transportation without confusion. The two 
committees organized, North Pacific Export committee for 
Puget Sound ports and California Export committee for 
California ports, began operating under general embargo 
effective September 13, 1918, since which time the situation 
with respect to San Francisco has been practically normal. 
The conditions at Seattle and Tacoma have required close 
attention, due to violations of the embargo and lack of ocean 
space through diversion of Japanese vessels to other ports 
account inability to secure return cargoes from the Orient 
under import restrictions. Efforts are now being made to 
relieve the situation by more liberal policy upon the part 
of the War Trade Board in the issuance of import licenses 
and the assignment of vessels by the Shipping Board to lift 
any undue accumulations. 

Movement of Russian freight account of the newly organ- 
ized War Trade Board of the United States Russian Bureau 
(Inc.) is being handled satisfactorily under an arrangement 
whereby emergency permits are issued at Washington in the 
office of the Exports Control Committee upon application 
of the bureau. 
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It has been the policy of the committee to divert all the 
tonnage possible to South Atlantic and Gulf ports in order 
to relieve the already overburdened Northern range ports, 
the longer ocean voyage to be equalized by the quick turn- 
around. The results accomplished have been very grati- 
fying, particularly willingness of the Allied governments to 
utilize southern ports, thus permitting the War department 
to concentrate on northern ports in connection with troop 
movement. 

Changed conditions, brought about by signing of the ar- 
mistice, necessitated prompt action to avoid congestion at 
the seaboard, War department freight in transit on Novem- 
ber 11 alone approximating 20,000 cars. Instructions were 
issued to hold eastbound overseas freight (except subsistence, 
forage and clothing) at interior junction points, to be di- 
verted to interior storage or moved to ports as needed. 
Current production was also taken care of at interior gov- 
ernment storage located at New Cumberland, Middletown, 
Pa., Columbus, Ohio, and South Schenectady, N. Y.  Stor- 
age has also been arranged for some 50,000 tons of sundry 
materials to be returned from abroad account of the Navy 
department. 

In the case of Allied government freight, production of 
munitions, barbed wire, etc., was immediately stopped and 
arrangements perfected to store cars en route or at the ports 
in private storage, also storage furnished by the United States 
government. Other freight, including airplane lumber, has 
been promptly cleared upon arrival at the seaboard. 

Owing to the absence of suitable storage facilities for high 
explosives en route to or on cars in vicinity of ports account 
of the United States and Allied governments, and the serious 
menace through holding on cars, it was recommended that 
this material should be taken out to sea and thrown over- 
board, which disposition is now being arranged. 

With the cessation of hostilities, it soon became apparent 
the overseas movement would be as great, if not greater, than 
preceding months, as indicative of which the British pro- 
gram for December aggregated 2,540,776 tons, or almost 
1,000,000 tons in excess of any previous month during the 
war. The character of tonnage also changed, flour, grain 
and other food supplies comprising the major portion of the 
program. The necessity for prompt movement of this large 
volume of freight will continue so long as a substantial army 
force is maintained on the other side, and with the advent 
of winter weather, it is the opinion of this committee that 
transportation conditions will require continuance of the 
present permit system of control to insure proper distribution 
and avoid congestion. 

The allocation of 10 per cent of ali space on liners by the 
British government for commercial shipments, with prospects 
for early release of additional space, together with removal of 
restrictions on export and import trattic by the War Trade 
Board, will have the effect of greatly stimulating export trade 
and every effort is being put forth io foster this program 
without interfering with the essential food movement, al- 
though it is apparent that some supervision must be main- 
tained over commercial traffic until such time as normal con- 
ditions may be resumed. 


To continue the construction of the government railroad 
in Alaska for the fiscal year beginning next July, the sum of 
$4,000,000 will be asked of Congress by the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission, according to a statement in the Alaska 
Railroad Record. The principal items in the estimates of the 
commission are $1,286,526 for construction in the Anchorage 
division; $718,340 for the Seward division; $880,304 for the 
Fairbanks division; $712,220 for operation in the Anchorage 
and Seward divisions, and $329,890 for operation in the Fair- 
banks division. Provision is made in the estimates for the 
continuation of the construction of a dock at Anchorage and 
the purchase of 4,000 tons of rail at $70 a ton. 
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A New Type of Locomotive Cinder Handling Plant 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Facilities at Youngstown Include 
Incline Hoistway to a Storage Bin 


UNIQUE CINDER HANDLING PLANT was recently com- 

A pleted for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Hasleton 
Yard, Youngstown, O. It is a development of a 

type of cinder handling equipment applied to earlier plants 
of smaller capacity by the builders, the Roberts & Schaefer 
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Layout of the Track Pits, Trestles and Storage Bins 


Company, Chicago, for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Col- 
lege, Aliquippa, Monessen and Newell, Pa. 

The character of the plant is shown in the photograph. 
Cinders are received from the ash pans of the locomotives 
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in steel buckets resting in concrete pits between the rails. 
The buckets are hoisted out of the pits and up an incline 
and are dumped into the top of a concrete storage tank. The 
plant serves four tracks, each of which is equipped with a 
concrete pit 125 ft. or more in length. These pits are of a 
sufficient width and depth to accommodate buckets of 55 
cu. ft. capacity, 3 ft. 8 in. wide and resting on four-wheel 
trucks so as to give an over-all height of about 3 ft. 10 in. 
These trucks run on a 3-ft. 1%4-in. gage track, so that the 
buckets are spotted readily under the locomotive ash pans to 
receive the cinders and are then rolled to the points of hoist- 
ing. Each bucket is provided at each end with a cast steel 
lug or trunnion to engage hook-shaped sockets on a steel bail 
attached to the hoisting equipment so that the bucket may be 
picked up out of the pits readily when loaded and set down 
in the pits and released when empty. 

The hoisting arrangement, which is in duplicate, consists 
of two inclined trestles extending over the four cinder pit 
tracks. These trestles cross the tracks on a skew and con- 
verge toward the storage bin as they ascend to the dumping 
equipment at its top. Each of these trestles is fitted with a 
2-ft. 25£-in. gage track to carry a trolley operated by a 
hoisting line passing over an idler pulley at the upper end 
of the incline and down to a hoist in a house at the foot 
of the storage tank. ‘The trolley, hoisting line and bail are 
arranged in such a way that the trolley remains in a fixed 
position over the pit as the bail with the bucket attached is 
being hoisted, until the bail comes in contact with the trolley, 
after which the latter moves up the incline to the top, where 
the bucket is tripped over in its trunnions and empties into 
the bin. On the return trip to the track pits, the trolley may 
be stopped over any one of the four tracks by pivoted wheel 
blocks, any pair of which may be interposed at the will of 
the operator, with the aid of an operating bar controlled by 
a hand chain. 

The movement of the trollies in hoisting is.controlled by 
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controllers located convenient to the track pits, but Cutler- 
Hammer automatic controllers and Palmer limit switches 
prevent overwind of the hoisting cables when the trolley 
reaches the upper end of the trestles. 

The plant is located only 250 ft. from a 900-ton capacity 
coaling station, also built by Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
which serves the same four tracks that are equipped with 
the track pits for the cinder plant. The cinder storage tank 
is served by the track that leads over the track hopper of the 
coaling station so that coal cars dumped at the track hopper 
may be dropped back to the cinder bin to be loaded with 
cinders. Since the completion of this plant contracts have 
been awarded for similar facilities on the New York Central 
at Youngstown, Ohio, and Minerva. 


Valuation Progress 


STATEMENT of recent developments in connection with 
A federal valuation work has been issued by Frederick 
H. Lee, secretary of the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee on Federal Valuation, under date of January 2. 
Among recent developments referred to in this statement are 
the fact that the Kansas City Southern has filed a petition 
and order for a writ of mandamus with the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to compel the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to receive testimony as to the cost of 
reproduction of its lands, the commission having over- 
ruled a similar motion made by the railroad on Novem- 
ber 15, 1918. 

The rule before the Supreme Court was made returnable 
on December 10, but postponement of the argument was 
granted until January 4. 

A plan is being developed whereby the completion reports 
required by the Division of Valuation under Order No. 3 
are to be retained in the files of the carriers and only quar- 
terly and annual returns made to the division. It is not the 
intention of the Bureau of Valuation at the present time to 
request any reports under this order, but the carriers will be 
required to keep the data in their files. 

Notice has been given of a hearing before Commissioner 
Meyer, of Chicago, beginning January 20, on the valuations 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the Chicago, Lake Shore & 
Eastern and the Joliet & Blue Island properties. 


I. C. C. Rulings 


Certain tentative interpretations have been made by Division 
1 of the commission of the decisions in the Texas Midland 
and the Winston-Salem Southbound as follows: Where 
carriers agree as to the ownership of railroad crossings, the 
property should be inventoried to the owner or owners. 
Where no agreement is reached the conclusion of the com- 
mission as announced in its decision in Valuation Docket 
No. 5, Winston-Salem Southbound case, should be followed. 
This we also understand to be in conformity with the present 
practice of the bureau. The rule announced in the Winston- 
Salem Southbound case is as follows: 

“Tt has been the practice of the bureau of valuation to 
apportion the estimated costs of reproduction in accordance 
with any agreement as to the ownership of property of this 
character which the interested carriers may make. Failing 
such agreement, the cost of reproduction estimates of the 
junior carrier omit, in the case of under-crossings, anything 
for the assumed reproduction of structures used entirely for 
the passage of the trains of the senior companies; but the 
cost of reproduction estimates of every junior carrier includes 
the estimated cost of reproducing the property exclusively 
used by it. One-half of the estimated cost of reproducing 
property commonly used by both carriers, such as crossing 
frogs, is carried into the tentative valuation of the south- 
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bound company. Such practice has been followed in the 
tentative report in this case.” 

Time tables, tariffs, etc., should not be embraced in the 
reproduction inventories nor shown in the statement of prop- 
erty of carriers. 

Abandoned property should not be included in the repro- 
duction inventories. 

If the ownership of interlocking plants is known, they 
should be inventoried to the owner or owners. In the absence 
of such knowledge they should be apportioned among the 
using carriers according to use. 

Where property off the right-of-way is a necessary part of 
the property of the carrier devoted to the public use it should 
be inventoried to the carrier; otherwise it should be included 
in non-carrier property owned. This rule would probably 
mean that the viaducts and rip-rap on the Kansas City 
Southern should be included in the reproduction inventories 
for that carrier. 

The appraiser in the field shall determine whether the 
particular street, alley or highway is in fact a street, alley or 
highway, dependent upon the facts in connection with each 
individual piece of land and without regard to the number 
of inhabitants of the settlement in which they are found. 
In the case of exclusively used streets they shall be included 
in the land report as land owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes in instances where the carrier can show title 
or produces an order of vacation or satisfactory proof that 
such an order was entered; otherwise they shall be excluded. 
In the case of partially used streets or alleys nothing shall 
be included in the land report on account of such areas 
unless it affirmatively appears that the carrier owns it. In 
those instances where it is included the value to be stated 
will be determined in view of the conditions of its use. High- 
ways which are used by carriers shall be included in the land 
report as land owned and used for common-carrier purposes 
unless it affirmatively appears that the carrier does not own 
the land, but the land section shall make no extended investi- 
gations to determine ownership. 


Progress 


During the year the valuation work and inventory of the 
Bureau of Valuation has progressed quite steadily. No 
tentative valuations have been served by the commission 
during this period, but now that many elemental questions 
which have been in controversy have been decided by the 
commission in the valuations of the Texas Midland and the 
Winston-Salem Southbound it is thought that other carriers 
will be served in the near future. A considerable number of 
carriers have, however, been furnished with copies of inven- 
tories in preliminary form and conferences are being held 
between the representatives of the carriers and the Bureau of 
Valuation in order to adjust so far as possible any errors or 
omissions and other differences so that such items may be 
corrected in advance of the service of a tentative valuation 
and thus reduce the number of issues to be raised by protest. 

The expenditures of the Bureau of Valuation for the year 
ending June 30, 1918, were $3,384,444.31; leaving an un- 
expended balance of $115,913.73. According to the terms of 
the bill carrying the last appropriation for valuation, this 
unexpended balance was to be carried forward and used in 
connection with the $3,500,000 made available for the year: 
ending June 30, 1919. The total expenditures on behalf of: 
the Bureau of Valuation from the beginning of valuation 
work to June 30, 1918, have been $12,251,517.43. A total 
of $4,111,373.06 was expended in connection with valuation 
work by the carriers reporting to the Presidents’ Conference- 
Committee during the year ending June 30, 1918 (four com- 
panies not reporting), making a total amount for the five 
years ending June 30, 1918 (with the above omissions), of: 
$24,578,521.93. 
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The proposed dismantling of the Colorado Midland has 
been stayed by the Railroad Administration as the result of 
agitation by shippers and state officers of Colorado, who 
ask the government to take over and operate the road. Rep- 
resentatives of the shippers and of the Colorado Public Serv- 
ice Commission have been assured by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration that practicable recommendations will receive earnest 
consideration. 


The American Association of Engineers, which has a rail- 
road committee studying the railroad wage problem as affect- 
ing civil, mechanical and electrical engineers employed by 
the railways, will set aside for the use of this committee 
one half of all receipts from new railroad members during 
the month of January. This money will be used to make a 
study of the wages paid to technical engineers in railway 
employ and to make representation of the results to the 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, the 
regional railroad directors and others. The railroad com- 
mittee is composed of W. H. Finley, president of the Chicago 
& North Western; E. H. Lee, president of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, and W. W. K. Sparrow, corporate chief 
engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Roy U. Conger, of New York City, a manufacturer of air- 
plane parts, has bought from the British Government 350 
airplanes and a large quantity of engines and accessories, 
heretofore used in Canada for training aviators for the mili- 
tary service, and proposes to use the machines in the opera- 
tion of commercial routes in Canada. This statement, taken 
from the New York Sun, is based on transactions closed at 
Toronto, Ont., on January 29. Mr. Conger is said to be 
perfectly confident that the use of airplanes for transporting 
passengers, mail and parcels can be made profitable in 
Canada; and presumably also in the United States. This air 
equipment is said to have cost ten million dollars; and an 
offer of $400,000 had previously been refused because of a 
probability that the airplanes would be sold subsequently at 
auction and wouid fall into the hands of irresponsible 
persons. 


The Engineering Societies’ Employment Bureau, New 
York City, desires that state and municipal authorities, cor- 
porations and individuals who need the services of profes- 
sional engineers communicate their wants to the Bureau, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street. This bureau is maintained by the 
four national Societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers. In behalf of engineers who have been 
serving in the army or in government capacities during the 
war, it is the desire of the Engineering Societies to get in 
touch with contemplated engineering projects as early as 
practicable. By resolutions adopted unanimously (by the 650 
members present at its annual meeting) the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers has recorded “its profound conviction 
that public works should be carried forward to the fullest 
extent consistent with sound judgment, not only for funda- 
mental economic reasons, but for humanitarian reasons ” 


Arthur H. Johnson, signal and telegraph engineer of the 
London & South Western, has resigned from that office on 
account of failing health; and the directors of the company 
have granted him a pension. Mr. Johnson began his career 
in England, but he is well-known in America, having been 
for several years connected with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, and later with the Johnson Railroad Signal Com- 
pany. He was also for about three years signal engineer 
of the Erie Railroad. When he left that road he returned 
to England and was engaged in manufacturing with W. R. 
Sykes, the well-known inventor of the Sykes controlled 
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manual block signaling apparatus. While there he entered 
into a contract with the New Zealand Railways and spent 
several years in New Zealand in establishing the signal and 
telegraph department of the railways of the islands. He had 
been with the London & South Western nineteen years. Mr. 
Johnson is the author of numerous valuable writings on 
signaling subjects, notably a review of the history of signal- 
ing on English railways, presented before Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1894, and reported in the Railroad Gazette in August, 
September and October of that year. 


Railway Honor Men 


J. A. Edson, federal manager on the Kansas City Southern 
and other lines, reports that 1,067 officers and employees of 
the roads under his managership served in the army and 
navy during the war. The distribution of these men is as 
follows: Kansas City Southern, 594 men; Midland Valley, 
80; Houston East & West Texas, 64; Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific, 88; Missouri & North Arkansas, 108; Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, 133. 


Fatal Troop-Train Collision in France 


A press despatch from Paris, January 25, reports 18 Ameri- 
can soldiers killed and 30 injured in a collision between a 
troop train and a freight at Nanoirs. 


Probably Sent at Government Rate 


No wonder Mr. McAdoo couldn’t live on $12,000 a year. 
Here he is without a job, and he sends a thousand-word 
telegram to the waterways convention about 5-year govern- 
ment control of railroads—F. P. A. in New York Tribune. 


Want Railroads Returned to Owners 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, at its annual 
meeting, on January 20, adopted a resolution calling for the 
return of the railroads to private operation as promptly as 
possible, with suitable remedial legislation. The association 
also endorsed the resolutions of the Railway Business As- 
sociation, and favored an extra session of Congress to secure 
prompt action. 

Disapproval both of government ownership and govern- 
ment operation has been voiced also by numerous organiza- 
tions all over the country, among which are the National 
Live Stock Associaticn, which took action at Denver on 
January 24, and the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A large meeting of Texas shippers, held at Dallas on Janu- 
ary 25, took similar action. The New York Evening Post 
during the past week has published letters from careful cor- 
respondents reporting similar views in St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Philadelphia and Boston; and a letter from Kansas 
City reports business and farming interests as in a critical 
mood, having found railroad service unsatisfactory. 


“Safe Practices” 


The sixteenth number of the Safe Practices Bulletin of the 
National Safety Council is a ten-page illustrated monograph 
on safe clothing for men and women in industry. These 
excellent brochures contain a large amount of useful informa- 
tion, gathered from varied sources and clothed in lucid and 
vigorous language. Some members of the Council, to en- 
courage the wearing of suitable clothes, provide women 
employees with the first suit free of charge. 
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Pamphlet No..17 is..entitled “Yards” and deals with all 
kinds of outdoor operations in the yards of industries. 

No. 18 is on Power Presses. The ingenious recent devices 
for preventing workmen from injuring their hands or feet 
in these ponderous machines are innumerable. One picture 
shows a large press, in a shop of the Ford Motor Company, 
where each of two men must press an electric push button 
with each hand before the machine can be operated. 

These pamphlets are provided, at a cost of ten cents each, by 
the National Safety Council, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 


Simplification Run Mad 


In Mr. McAdoo’s list of “advantages” of unified operation of 
the railways is mentioned the “elimination of the old practice of 
paying mileage or per diem rental for the use of freight or pas- 
senger cars of one carrier by another.” Thus the roads which 
have let their cars go to other lines have no way to get them back, 
no matter how badly they need them. Government ownership 
would not obviate the necessity for some sort of distribution of 
cars and some way of maintaining such distribution. There is a 
fundamental weakness in the entire theory of running the rail- 
ways “for the good of the whole country.” It would mean re- 
ducing railway service in general to the minimum. It would 
mean only occasional freight trains on the smaller lines. It 
would mean the denial of proper passenger train facilities for 
hundreds of interior towns not located on the lines chosen for 
through passenger traffic. The general tendency would be to 
retard development of the rural sections. Merchants might as 
well talk of running their stores only during the rush seasons. 
We might as well plan street car service only during the rush 
hours. It would be as feasible to have telegraph offices only in 
the large centers of population, or to keep hotels open only 
during conventions. No business can live exclusively on cream. 
There are long periods when nearly every business runs at a loss, 
but it must take care of its regular patrons’ needs.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


A Message from the Ex-Director-General 


Although retired to private life, W. G. McAdoo, former 
director-general of railroads, is still actively pushing his plan 
for a five-year extension of Government control of the rail- 
roads. In a telegram to an inland waterways meeting at 
Defiance, Ohio, last Monday, he said: 

“The confusion of counsel about the railroad problem, 
made daily more evident by the great variety of conflicting 
views and opinions now being presented at Washington, 
makes it more and more clear that the course of wisdom, 
sagacity and prudence is to extend Government control of 
the railroads for five years, that our inland waterways be de- 
veloped to the largest possible extent during that period, and 
that these inland waterways and rail facilities be co-ordi- 
nated with our great merchant marine in an endeavor to get 
for American business enterprise a fair participation in the 
benefits of world commerce. 

“The powerful and sleepless forces of reaction are solidly 
arrayed against this plan. They will defeat it unless the 
American people are aroused to the situation. The time is 
short. The matter is vital. My earnest suggestion to you 
and your associates is that you press upon the attention of 
the Congress the importance of the five-year control in order 
that the things you want to accomplish may be brought 
about.” 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


The railroad problem has an important part in the tentative 
program which has been issued for the fourteenth convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress to be held at 
Washington on February 5, 6 and 7. The subject for dis- 
cussion on Thursday, February 6, is “What Shall Be Done 
With Our Railroads?” Charles F. Nesbit, of Washington, 
D. C., will discuss this question on the side of government 
ownership; Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, will 
discuss the return to private ownership, and William Jen- 
nings Bryan will discuss a dual plan of ownership. Other 
topics for discussion are: “Shall waterways as well as rail- 
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ways be placed under control of the- Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which shall have power not only to establish 
through rail and water routes, but to fix both maximum and 
minimum rates?’ “Shall railways be allowed to continue 
to make extremely low rates to points on waterways, while 
maintaining much higher rates to inland points?” “Should 
railway rates be the same for equal distances to both inland 
and waterway points?” “Should railway rates be lower to 
waterway points than to inland points, providing the differ 
ence in rates for equal distances is not more than 20 or 25 
per cent?” 

The program also includes addresses on “What the Gov- 
ernment Is Doing for Water Transportation,” by G. A. Tom- 
linson, director of the Division of Inland Waterways of the 
United States Railroad Administration; on “Transportation,” 
by Major Gen. William M. Black, chief of engineers, U. S. 
Army, and on “The Essential Unity of Transportation by 
Water, by Rail, by Road, on Land and on Sea,” by William 
C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. Walker D. Hines, di- 
rector general of railroads, is also expected to address the 
Congress. 


The June Mechanical Convention 


J. D. Conway, secretary of the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on January 23, .sent out circular No. 1 
extending an invitation to manufacturers of and dealers in 
railway supplies to exhibit at Atlantic City in June, and giv- 
ing full details as to the exhibit arrangements. 

In his circular, Mr. Conway says: 

“This is the first exhibition that has been held for three 
years. The railroad associations have expressed their earnest 
desire that our association should make a full exhibit, and 
the United States Railroad Administration gives its unquali- 
fied approval of it. Invitations are being extended in the 
name of the three associations to all foreign trade bodies in 
this country, and, through the embassies at Washington, to 
all foreign governments (except the Central Powers), invit- 
ing them to send delegates or representatives to attend the 
conventions and examine the exhibits. The opportunity pre- 
sented by an exhibition at this time for both the domestic 
and foreign demand is exceptional.” 


Wood Preservers’ Meeting 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association was held in St. Louis on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week with a registration of over 250, 
the largest attendance on record. An unusually large per- 
centage of railway men were present. 

On Wednesday afternoon the tie problem was discussed, 
with John Foley, of the Forest Products Section at Wash- 
ington, and others speaking. Chicago was selected as the 
meeting place for the next convention. 

J. B. Card, president of the Central Creosoting Company, 
Chicago, was elected president of the association; A. R. 
Joyce, Joyce-Watkins Tie Company, Chicago, first vice- 
president, and C. M. Taylor, superintendent of the Port Read- 
ing Creosoting Plant, Port, Reading, N. J., second vice-presi- 
dent. F. J. Angier, superintendent of timber preservation, 
Baltimore & Ohio, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

On Thursday and Friday following the meetings, the tie 
producers of the country held conferences looking to the 
organization of a national association. There were long 
discussions on the centralization of purchases by the govern- 
ment. 


American Society of Civil Engineers 


Fayette Samuel Curtis, of Boston, Mass., president of the 
Old Colony Railroad, has been elected president, for the 
year 1919, of the American Society of Civil Engineers. Other 
officers named were H. S. Crocker, Denver, Col., and Leonard 
Metcalf, Boston, Mass., vice-presidents; A. S. Tuttle, New 
York, treasurer; G. H. Clark and Jacob S. Langthorn, New 
York; Charles C. Elwell, New Haven, Conn.; Willard Beahan, 
Cleveland, Ohio; John W. Alvord, Chicago, Ill.. and Carl E. 
Grunsby, San Francisco, Cal., directors. 
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2 

and 
same 

In reply 


7 
road 
fa 


terri- 


s trom 


morning 


in 
st of the Illinois-Indiana state line, west of Pittsburgh 


the 


HATE 


retard 


slag 


PUTUUUTOUTUAU TOU TTECTEUTTECUE TEE tES 


In 


uirman of the meeting stated that the purpose 


Vol. 66, No. 5 


There was an ex- 


» 


Geo. W. Gair, vice- 


president, the Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., presi- 


thereby 


-president; Frederick A. 


dent, the Thompson & Norris Company, 


t the territory. 


-president; J. P. Hummel, 
., vice 


president the Hummel & Downing Company, Milwaukee, 


th special attention to promot- 
io, vice 


tries. 
The main office of the club will be in the Transportation 


building, Chicago. 


iners Wi 


ll parts of the country. 


G. H. Wood, president the River Raisin 


-president. 
The charter membership of the association includes 25 


ign coun 


; 
., vice 
in a 


presert rates and will 


vice-presi 


Traffic News 


dities and the best means of packing and seal- 


them; the prosecution of research work to secure the 
standardization of fibre shipping cases and the materials 


dent 
Paper Company, Monroe, Mich 


is., vice-presi 


Louis for one month in 1916, when the sand and 


gravel movement was normal, and found that the application 


of the new 
increase. 


ch 


scale meant a reduction.in revenues rather than an 


located 


J., on December 17, it was voted to disband the 


board on January 1 because it was organized only for the 


over the 
building and other construction work, which is highly essential 


companies 


Traffic Hearings on Sand and Gravel Rates 
The central district freight traffic committee opened a_hear- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Thursday, on the proposed 

Sidney Frohman, president the Hinde & Dauch Paper 


mileage scale rates for sand, gravel, stone and 


tory ea 


orris, 


. 
> 


ts by-laws, are the development and maintenance o 


Fibre Container Makers Organize New Body 
proper standard of quality of fibre shipping cases and of the 


their sale in fore 
The following is a list of the officers: 


in 1 


various commo 


and Buffalo and north of the Ohio river. 


Receipts of live stock at Kansas City in the calendar year 
1918 amounted to 161,812 cars, as compared with 138,186 cars 
At a meeting of manufacturers of corrugated and solid 
fibre containers, held in Chicago on January 16 and 17, an 
At a meeting of the War Service Committee of the War 
Service Board, of the container industry, held in Atlantic 


in 1917, an increase of 15 per cent. The total shipment 
and present rates to business on Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincin- 


It will take over the activities of the Corrugated-Fibre As- 
raw materials entering into their manufacture, co-operation 
with the carriers by a strict system of inspection with the 
object of eliminating the use of unsafe containers and those 
not complying with the railroad classification rules; co-opera- 
tion with shippers in devising the most suitable containers for 
from which they are made, and the further development of 


sociation and the Fibre Shipping Container Association, both 


of which have been disbanded. 
Container Club. Among the purposes of the club, as outlined 


of the scale was to replace the present hodge-podge of s 

to an allegation that the scale meant a large increase in rates, 
he stated that the committee had applied the proposed scale 
association, to be known as The Container Club, was formed. 
purpose of serving the government and the industry in its 
relations with the government for the period of the war. 
The discussion that ensued resulted in the organization of the 


and gravel rates, with a scheme which will exact the 


shippers, who claim that the new scale will mean a heavy in- 
charge for the same service throughou 


Kansas City in 1918 were 55,123 cars, as compared with 48,7 
ceptionaliy large attendance, the feeling running high among 


cars in 1917, an increase of 12 per cent. 





to prevent a serious unemployment problem. 


session the 


the uses of fibre conta 
Company, Sandusky, Oh 


nati and St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


crea. 
City, N. 
ing 

ing 
dent 

W 
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Court News 
Jurisdiction of Actions for Freight Charges 


Where a bill of lading for an interstate shipment required 
the owner or consignee to pay the freight, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, holds that an action by a con- 
necting carrier to recover freight due is governed by the 
Carmack Amendment, and under the Judicial Code is within 
the jurisdiction of the federal District Court, regardless of 
the amount involved—New York Central v. Mutual Orange 
Distributors, 251 Fed. 230. Decided May 6, 1918. 


Void Contracts to Establish Stations 


The Kansas Supreme Court holds that a contract made in 
consideration of the giving of subscription notes whereby a 
railroad company agrees permanently to establish and main- 
tain on the subscriber’s land a passenger and freight station, 
stockyards, side tracks, and other shipping facilities, and to 
refrain from ever establishing or maintaining similar struc- 
tures or facilities within competing distance of the sub- 
scriber’s land, is void as against public policy, even if the 
provision not to establish other stations were omitted.—Baird 
v. Salina Northern (Kan.) 173 Pac. 1069. Decided July 6, 
1918. 


Interpretation of Tariffs 


In an action by a railroad company to recover balances due 
as freight for shipments of cattle, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit, holds that in a case where no through 
rate or through route is authorized by the tariff between the 
two points of a shipment the rate which would be applicable 
would have to be made up by a combination of the rates pub- 
lished in the tariff sheets. In determining the rate to be 
charged, all parts of the tariff filed should be considered, and 
if a plain meaning can be gathered therefrom, effect should 
be given to it—Portland Cattle Loan Co. v. Oregon Short 
Line, 251 Fed. 33. Decided May 6, 1918. 


Delivery at Private Siding 


The Supreme Court of the State of Washington holds that 
the fact that a railroad may put goods on a siding does not 
make it other than private within a bill of lading provision 
that the carrier shall incur no liability for goods received 
from or delivered on private sidings, except when attached 
to train, where such place of delivery was fixed by the bill, 
with the making of which the terminal carrier had nothing 
to do. Such a provision is reasonable and valid. Where, 
under a nonnegotiable bill of lading, property was delivered 
on a private siding, the terminal carrier had a right to act 
upon the basis that the shipper, who was also consignee, still 
held the bill of lading, and the property could be placed on 
the siding without receipt of the bill of lading and without 
notifying the consignee——Branchi & Sons v. Montpelier & 
Wells River, 104 Atl. 144. Decided May 6, 1918. 


Right to Bridge Road—Government War Work 


A railroad sued two county boards to restrain interference 
with the construction of a bridge over a plank road, the 
bridge being a necessary link in a railroad duly laid out on 
both sides thereof. The county boards were in possession 
of the plank road. The right of the railroad to lay its track 
and to carry it across the plank road by an overhead bridge 
was absolute; and it was apparent that it would suffer an 
irreparable injury if the use of its road were delayed for 
want of a bridge. Even if it did not, the New Jersey Court 
of Chancery holds that the public necessity at the present 
time is paramount and should outweigh questions of private 
consideration; and the court should see to it that public work 
for the government, in its aid, is not hampered or impeded. 
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Injunction was granted.—United New Jersey R. & C. Co. v. 
Freeholders of Hudson & Essex (N. J.) 104 Atl. 98. De- 
cided May 23, 1918. 


Excessive Damages 


Where a plaintiff’s husband was killed instantly, was 29 
years old, and left no children, and was earning about $125 a 
month, with prospects of increased earnings, the Arkansas 
Supreme Court held a judgment for $22,500 excessive, and to 
be reversed unless remitted to $15,000—St. Louis S. W. v. 
Owings (Ark.) 204 S. W. 1146. 

A lineman 32 years old was riding on a gasoline car weigh- 
ing about 400 lb. and carrying tools which: weighed about 
100 lb. The car was derailed and rolled over him. He re- 
ceived a Pott’s fracture of the fibula, and sustained a breaking 
or tearing away of the ankle ligaments, injury to the soft 
structures, etc., subjecting him to pain. The Iowa Supreme 
Court holds that a verdict for him of $5,900 was excessive by 
$900.—Brier v. Rock Island (Iowa) 168 N. W. 339. Decided 
June 27, 1918. 

é 


Employers’ Liability Act Decisions 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that an employee in- 
jured while on the tracks on his way to repair the dwelling house 
of the general manager was not at the time employed in inter- 
state commerce within the act—Walden v. Cumberland (Ky.), 
203 S. W., 854. Decided June 11, 1918. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that a signal maintainer, 
who was furnished by his employer, an interstate carrier, with a 
tricycle to make his rounds, was engaged in interstate commerce 
when returning to his home after leaving the last signal—L. & 
N. v. Mullins’ Admr. (Ky.), 203 S. W., 1058. Decided June 14, 
1918. 

Where the employee of an interstate common carrier was in- 
jured while engaged in lifting rails from the ground and placing 
them on a car to be taken to another point on the line, and there 
used in maintaining or repairing the track, the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals holds that the question of whether he was engaged in 
interstate commerce when injured should have been submitted 
to the jury.—Probus v. Illinois Central (Ky.), 203 S. W., 862. 
Decided June 7, 1918. 


Use of Waste Materials from Manufacturing Plants 


The federal District Court for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania holds that it is not a defense to a suit by a 
railroad company to recover its established rates for trans- 
portation of slag, ashes and other refuse delivered on private 
sidings “for wasting for the plant,” that some of the material 
may have been used by the company for ballast. The court 
said: “The service for which the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover the rates charged was the transportation of the ma- 
terials away from the several plants of the defendants, so 
that they would be rid of them. What use the plaintiff would 
make of the materials after it had rid the plants of the 
defendant of them is, under the tariff, wholly immaterial. 
* * * Even if there should be a disposition on the part of 
the court to hold that the plaintiff is not entitled to the full 
rate per car for refuse used by it for ballast or fill along its 
line, the court could not do so, because it would then be 
assuming a control over the rates which is not within our 
jurisdiction.” Rates of a railroad company which conform 
to its published tariffs cannot be contested in the courts as 
unreasonable.—Baltimore & Ohio v. Carnegie Steel Co., 251 
Fed. 682. Decided January 31, 1918. 


Keeping a Look-Out When Making Yard Movements 


Whether it is negligence or not for the servants of a rail- 
road company to run an engine backwards or push cars 
ahead of an engine without stationing some one on the tender 
or foremost car to signal its approach to a person who may 
be on the track, is a question which is controlled by the cir- 
cumstances under which the engine or train is operated. 
Sometimes it has been held negligence per se, but in most 
cases it has been held a question of fact for the jury. When, 
as in the present case, a train is being moved over a bridge 
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where it is manifestly dangerous for people to walk, and 
proper signs are.placed so as to warn people of the danger 
of trespassing thereon, and only active persons who court 
danger attempt to cross the bridge, it would not be expected 
that a lookout would be stationed to prevent accidents. A 
night watchman was found dead on the track on a bridge, 
having evidently been run over by a train. If he stopped on 
the bridge for any purpose, there was no evidence that he 
could be observed by an outlook on the car immediately in 
front of the engine, and there was positive evidence that he 
was not on the track where he could be seen from the ap- 
proaching train. The Iowa Supreme Court held the evidence 
would not support a finding that any negligence of the rail- 
road was the proximate cause of his injury, and judgment 
for the plaintiff was reversed.—Sippel v. Missouri Pacific 
(Neb.) 168 N. W. 356. Decided June 15, 1918. 


Interstate Commerce—Tariffs 


As a joint rate cannot be made between an interstate rail- 
road company and a carrier by water transporting property 
between the United States and a nonadjacent foreign coun- 
try; the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, holds that, 
in view of rule 71 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
provisions in the tariffs of a railroad company filed in accord- 
ance with the Act to Regulate Commerce, §6, for absorption 
of switching charges and state tolls on traffic destined to or 
originating in foreign countries, apply only to state tolls on 
land carriage, and not to tolls and charges imposed by the 
water carrier. 

It is also held that while an interstate railroad company is 
subject to the act to regulate commerce, and the provisions 
of the tariffs filed pursuant to that section must be strictly 
observed, yet the Interstate Commerce Commission is with- 
out jurisdiction over ocean carriage of export and import 
traffic destined to or coming from nonadjacent foreign coun- 
tries. Pacific Mail S. S. Co. v. Western Pacific, 251 Fed. 218. 
Decided May 6, 1918. 


United States Supreme Court 


Validity of Provision of Notice of Claim 


In an action for damages in transit to cattle carried from 
California to Phoenix, Arizona, one ground of defense was 
non-compliance with a provision in the contract for notice 
of loss or damage within ten days after the unloading of the 
animals. The shipper alleged actual knowledge at the time 
of unloading by the railroad of injuries sustained by the 
cattle in transit, and subsequent continuous negotiations 
between the shipper and the railroad’s agents for more than 
three months relative to damages sustained. The trial court 
refused to direct a verdict for the defendant and charged the 
jury that if they believed the defendant or its agents or em- 
ployees did know that five or more of the cattle died while 
in transit, and that the defendant was negotiating with the 
plaintiff for a settlement of his claims, and that the defendant 
knew the cattle had been injured as alleged in the plaintiff's 
complaint, the plaintiff was released from giving notice 
within ten days as required by the contract. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, affirmed a judgment entered 
upon verdict for the shipper, 233 Fed. 956. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, considering the 
principles and conclusions approved by its opinions in St. 
Louis, I. M. & So. v. Starbird, 243 U. S. 592 and Erie v. 
Stone, 244 U. S. 332 (announced since the judgment below), 
is of opinion that upon the facts disclosed the stipulation 
between the parties as to notice in writing within ten days 
of any claim for damages was valid. The court also thinks 
those opinions make it clear that the circumstances relied 
upon by the shipper were inadequate to show a waiver by 
the carrier of written notice as required by the contract. It 
holds that the trial court’s instruction was erroneous, and 
that the railroad’s request for a directed verdict should have 
been granted. Judgment for the plaintiff is, therefore, re- 


versed.—Opinion by U. S. Justice McReynolds, U. S. Justice 
McKenna and U. S. Justice Clarke dissent.—Southern Pacific 
v. Stewart. 


Decided January 13, 1919. 
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Coal Shortage in Germany Is Acute 


The coal shortage throughout Germany is so threatening, 
says an Associated Press despatch, that for the moment all 
other questions are overshadowed. 

At present, according to the despatch, the daily production 
in the Ruhr district is fewer than 10,000 tons, against 24,000 
during the war and 33,000 in peace times. Upper Silesia is 
producing 2,000 carloads, as against 11,000 in war times and 
14,000 under peace conditions. The reserves are virtually 
exhausted. 

The situation is aggravated further by lack of enough rail- 
way rolling stock to transport even the small quantities 
mined. Of 2,100 cars required in the Ruhr district on Satur- 
day only 1,000 could be obtained. The Minister of Railways 
has had the greatest difficulty in securing locomotives for 
the transport of coal from Silesia to Berlin, getting only a 
fraction of the total needed. In addition to the depletion of 
the supply of rolling stock through deliveries to the Allies 
the situation has been further complicated by labor con- 
ditions. 


Siberian Railroad Loses $40,000,000 a Month 


The Trans-Siberian Railroad is losing $40,000,000 a month, 
according to Ivan Mikhailoff, Minister of Finance of the All- 
Russian Government at Omsk, in discussing the Govern- 
ment’s program for financial rehabilitation with the Associ- 
ated Press recently. 

M. Mikhailoff strongly supported the government’s decision 
to accept the allied proposal for the management of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, saying that if sufficient power is put 
into the work results will be sure to follow. 

He pointed out that the reorganization of the railway 
would be immediately beneficial by increasing custom re- 
ceipts. He said that Russia would furnish money to meet 
the running expenses of the work, but the plans of John F. 
Stevens, head of the Railroad Commission, will entail the 
purchase abroad of a large amount of material. To make 
payments on such purchases, Russia, he said, would request a 
loan from allied nations. 

He said that the monthly expenditures jumped from $78,- 
500,000 in August to $200,000,000 in December. The receipts 

in December were $39,500,000, against $10,000,000 in August. 
Deficiencies are being met, he said, by the issuance of treas- 
ury bonds. The budget for 1919 calls for $300,000,000 month- 
ly to meet the expenses attendant upon enlarging the terri- 
tory under control. He said that $50,000,000 would be ap- 
propriated for railroad work. 

In the opinion of people at Omsk, the Associated Press 
despatch says, the hand of the government has been strength- 
ened by the acceptance of the Fcreign Ministry by Sergius 
Sazonof and the final conciusion of the agreement between 
the United States and Japan by which Mr. Stevens became 
chairman of the technical commission in charge of the reha- 
bilitation of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


French Railroad Expansion in Africa 


A French committee for the development of African rail- 
roads has recently approved a -program for the construction 
of 18,000 miles of track during the next 15 years, says an 
item in the Wall Street Journal, quoted from 1l’Economiste 
Européen. 

It is proposed first to extend a certain number of existing 
lines in Algiers and Tunis toward the highland and build rail 
communications in Morocco, as proposed by General Ly- 
autey. This latter project has been under consideration by a 
committee of the French Chamber for the last 18 months. 

The next step proposed is to connect northern Africa with 
the southwest coast on the one hand and with equatorial 
Africa on the other hand. This will be accomplished by a 
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trans-Saharien road reaching the Niger at Bourem and Lake 
Chad via Nguigni-Massenya. 

The important projects, however, comprise a rail route be- 
tween Marrakech and Dakar on the African west coast which 
will facilitate communication with South America, one be- 
tween Abechert and El Obéid which will connect with the 
Egyptian Soudan system, one between Zemie and Fort 
Florence which will touch the Cape to Cairo railway and one 
between Zemie and Stanleyville in the Belgian Congo. These 
lines will be connected with branch lines, particularly in the 
French territory of the African west coast and in Central 
Africa. The mileage projected for the former is 7,000 and for 
the latter 6,000 miles. It will tap the rich regions of the 
Niger and of Lake Chad and provision Europe and espe- 
cially France with cereals, wool, cotton, oil products, skins, 
meat, minerals, sugar, coffee, wood, etc., of which France 
had to import about $1,200,000,000 in 1914. The cost of this 
rail program has been estimated at $800,000,000. 


Railway Notes from China 
Special Correspondence from Peking (Delayed) 


Considerable uneasiness has been caused by persistent 
rumors that the net earnings of the Peking-Mukden line had 
been mortgaged to Japanese interests as security for a political 
loan. The. rumor also had it that the loan would probably be 
large enough to redeem the present British loan and hence 
would oust the British management. The net earnings of this 
line are annually about $8,000,000, hence the property is worth 
acquiring. 

Three Japanese railway projects indicate further develop- 
ment recently. The most important is the line from Tsinan 
to Shunteh. This is the old German concession in connec- 
tion with the line from Tsinan to Tsingtao. The Japanese 
having taken over the latter, now elect to exercise the former. 
It appears, however, that this line is not fully satisfactory to 
Japanese interests. While it would divert a very considerable 
agricultural traffic to the port of Tsingtao, some time would 
be required to develop the route. The promoters now de- 
mand permission to swing the line further south to a connec- 
tion with the Takou line. The latter line already has a coal 
‘traffic sufficient to pay all charges upon its own line, and if 
most of this could be captured by the line from Tsinan—as it 
probably could—the new line would pay from the start. All 
the business picked up locally would be “velvet” and a tre- 
mendous tonnage would be turned over at Tsinan to the 
Tsingtao line, which now is in need of something of the sort. 
However, the British have the right to build all extensions 
to the Takou line, and, hence, no decision has been reached, 
so far as is known. 

From Kirin (in Manchuria) to the coast is another line 
for which an agreement has been signed, so it is reported. 
The Kirin Chanchun line is already under Japanese operation. 
Its extension is merely a solidifying of Japanese control over 
Manchuria. The Ta Hsing company which owns silver 
mines in the vicinity has petitioned for permission to build 
a light railway to be known as the Chientao-Tientu Railway 
from its mines to a junction with the new line. 

Japanese interests are attempting to secure an agreement 
to build a line from Nanchang to Foochow on the Fukien 
coast, opposite Formosa. The Nanchang Kiukiang line, a 
private railway, is in financial difficulties, and the proposal is 
to take over this line and its difficulties and make a through 
line from the Yang Tse river to the coast via this route. 
Chinese officials who grant this concession will do so re- 
luctantly for the aggressions of Japanese in Fukien have 
already been the subject of violent protest. The British also 
are bound to oppose, for it would constitute an invasion of 
the British sphere of influence in the Yang Tse valley. 


Railway Notes From South Africa 
JOHANNESBURG. 
Sir William Hoy’s latest report on the working of the 
South African Railways covers the period of fifteen months 
ended on March 31, last, and constitutes a sort of economic 
survey of South Africa. As usual it is a valuable and inter- 
esting document for the general manager not only deals with 
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railway and harbor activities, but follows the custom of sur- 
veying the industrial and agricultural situation generally. In 
his introductory remarks the general manager points out that 
in future the report of his department ‘will be published for 
the financial year (ending March 31) instead of for the calen- 
dar year as has been the case hitherto. 

The figures of primary importance for the twelve months 
ended March 31, 1918, the report goes on, are as follows: 

Total capital expenditures on March 31, 1918, £93,431,626; 
total earnings, £14,315,860; gross working expenditure, in- 
cluding depreciation, relaying and strengthening, £10,817,639; 
surplus of earnings over gross working expenditure, £3,216,- 
525; net loss (after including miscellaneous receipts and 
charges) carried to revenue distribution account, £181,752; 
passengers carried, 51,178,883; goods, minerals and coal, 13,- 
936,502 tons; total open mileage of South African Railway 
lines, 9,514 miles; total mileage, 11,450. 

The magnitude of the enterprise which the general man- 
ager controls is shown by the fact that the combined staff 
numbered on March 31, last, 72,477 individuals, of whom 35,- 
259 were whites. 

The period covered by this report has been remarkable for 
heavy crops and unprecedented prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Local industries and manufactures have grown in 
number and variety and developed in production. The steady 
advance in prices, the continued shortage of freight, and the 
increasing difficulty of obtaining commodities hitherto im- 
ported have stimulated local production and led to a gratify- 
ing expansion in every direction. Considerable interest has 
also been created in, and in a small way steps have been taken 
to exploit the immense field for enterprise in the working up 
of raw materials and the manufacture of by-products hitherto 
almost entirely neglected in South Africa. Referring to the 
influence of the war on South African conditions, Sir William 
Hoy says: “In every way the appalling effects and ever 
widening influences of the war are becoming intimately borne 
in upon the people of South Africa. Neither agriculturally, 
commercially, nor industrially has South Africa had reason to 
complain, and though minor and temporary inconveniences 
have inevitably resulted from war conditions, the union has 
not only enjoyed complete freedom from anxiety with respect 
to the prime necessities of life, but may be said to have par- 
ticipated in a term of unexampled prosperity. Prices have 
been high, but on the whole, money has been plentiful, and 
trade brisk. War expenditures on a considerable scale still 
augment the purchasing power of the community and while 
it is perhaps adventurous to speculate as to the future, in 
view of the many accepted theories already overthrown, guard 
should be taken against being lulled into a false security.” 


RecorD FIGuRES. 


A steady and gratifying progress is reflected by the revenue 
and traffic returns, which show record figures under all traf- 
fic, in which there has been a phenomenal increase, notwith- 
standing the withdrawal of excursion and concession tickets 
as from October 2, 1917; the number of passenger iourneys 
increased by four and a quarter millions, and revenue from 
passengers by £318,210. Revenues from goods and mineral 
traffic increased by £217,283, a highly gratifying result when 
it is remembered that during the past fifteen months restric- 
tions on imports have been imposed with increasing severity, 
that a larger proportion of the available shipping has been re- 
quired in the war zone and that in consequence there has 
been a decrease of 67,535 tons, or 21 per cent in the volume of 
high-rated commercial seaborne traffic carried to the competi- 
tive area. Increased local traffic has not only compensated 
for this loss, but has expanded to such an extent as to reflect 
an increase of 248,977 tons in the gross tonnage of goods 
traffic handled as compared with the previous twelve months. 
The total revenue increased by £729,382 compared with the 
corresponding twelve months of the previous year, an in- 
crease of 5.37 per cent. In comparison with 1909—the year 


prior to union—railway earnings have increased by £3,860,- 
041, or 37 per cent, passenger traffic by 22,987,748 passenger 
journeys or 81.6 per cent; goods and mineral traffic by 2,- 
719,742 tons, or 52 per cent; and the volume of revenue earn- 
ing goods, mineral and coal traffic by 5,001,036 tons, or 56 
per cent. 
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Locomotive Deliveries 


The following new locomotives were shipped during the 
week ended January 18: 


Works Road . Number Type 
(“Oregon OS ee 4 USRA Mikado 
fomtem @ ATNGRG. < occcccices vac’ USRA St. Fe 
eA Se Oe FS SE) eae 4 USRA 6-w. Sw. 
"Ey Se EE WOT. vncicce 2 USRA St. Fe 
American ..... fe ge Sh ARS rere 1 USRA St. Fe 
: OS ee: eee 2 USRA 6-w. Sw. 
| Pitta. & W, Va-...ccccsccecss 2 USRA 6-w. Sw. 
SBR eo + USRA Mallet 
[ Chie. a WE cvkua dl deenbswacnen 1 USRA Mikado 
WEE Glave saiks.nvinee avieten 30 
oS See 2 Consol. 
a pe Se er 1 Mallet 
J Penn. R. R...... ee eee eee e wees 2 Mikado 
Baldwin ...... Ch: Me ienieecdvesstatwan ihe 8 USRA Mikado 
Le 2: error 1 Mikado 
| PN UE Ac venvecwakcnxepeaaee 1 Consol, 
Atch., Tom & SM. Fe... ccecieuer 1 Mikado 
We dad ade ew sertereenren 16 


Grand total 


*Four U. S. R. A. Mikados. constructed for the Oregon Short Line 
were shipped to Cleveland, Ohio, and seven U. S. R. A. Santa Fe con- 
structed for the Duluth, Massabe & Northern were shipped to Columbus, 
Ohio, to be stored as parts of emergency pools. 


Freight Cars 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL Rattways have ordered 750 box 
cars, 300 general service cars, and 250 ballast cars from the 
National Steel Car Company; 500 stock cars and 150 refriger- 
ator cars from the Canadian Car & Foundry Company; and 
500 flat and 550 general service cars from the Eastern Car Com- 
pany, and 50 colonist cars from the Pullman Company, and 100 
colonist and 30 baggage cars from the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company. 


The Disposition of Surplus Government Material 


Announcement was made in Washington Wednesday giv- 
ing the details of the plan of organization of the Office of 
Director of Sales of the War Department as follows: 

Under the director of sales, C. W. Hare, is an assistant, 
E. C. Morse, who serves as chairman of the Board of Sales 
Review comprising the following members besides Mr. 
Morse: Lt. Col. A. LeMar, Maj. W. M. Crunden, Col. Fred 
Glover, L. H. Hartman, G. F. Woods, Capt. A. L Mercer, 
Capt. T. S. Schultz. Each of these members of the board is 
a division sales manager with the exception of Capt. Schultz, 
who is legal member on the board. 

The announcement gives the names of seven divisions, 
the first of which, headed by Colonel LaMar, will handle ma- 
chine tools, including all metal and woodworking tools, rail- 
Way equipment, steam shovels, locomotive cranes, gantry 
cranes, hand tools, forging equipment, iron and _ structural 
workers’ power tools and machinery. 

A meeting was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 22 to 
discuss with the crane manufacturers the surplus crane situ- 
ation. The meeting was attended by Lt. Col. LaMar, head 
of the machine tool division, by Maj. W. W. Houston, repre- 
senting the director general Military Railways, and by rep- 
resentatives of the crane manufacturers. Colonel LaMar 
suggested to the latter the adoption of the same agreement 
as had been made recently with the machine tool builders. 

The crane manufacturers expressed the belief that an effort 
should be made to induce the railroad administration, the 
navy and other government departments to take over as 
many of the government-owned surplus cranes as can be 
used before any effort is made to induce the manufacturers 
to take the cranes back. 

After considerable discussion, they decided not to approve 
or disapprove, at this time, the government proposition as 
adopted by the machine tool builders. 
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manufacturers for consideration, is as follows: 
The list of the cranes, which was placed before the crane 


24 9-ton cranes, type “29,” 8-wheel, 40-ft. boom (9 equipped with French 
draft rigging and 16 M. C. B.), manufactured by The Osgood Com- 
pany; price paid $12,400. 

47 15-ton cranes, type “B,” 8-wheel, 48-ft. boom, M. C. B. standard ap- 
pliances, price paid $18,250; 14 of above to be equipped with magnet 
and generator and single sheave block, price paid $19,900; manufac- 
tured by Brown Hoist Company. 

10 15-ton cranes, 8-wheel, 45-ft. boom, M. C. B. standard appliances, manu- 

factured by Bucyrus Company; price paid $20,680. 

15-ton cranes, 8-wheel, 50-ft. boom, French draft rigging, manufactured 

by Link Belt Company; price paid $18,566. 

15-ton crane, 8-wheel, 48-ft. boom, French draft rigging, manufactured 

by Brown Hoist Company; price paid $17,075. 

15-ton cranes, 8-wheel, 45-ft. boom, M. C. B. standard appliances, 

manufactured by Ohio Locomotive Crane Company; price paid $19,800. 
15-ton cranes, 8-wheel, 40-ft. boom, French draft rigging, manufactured 
by Orton & Steinbrenner; price paid $15,566. 

10 15-ton cranes, type “E,” 40-ft. boom, M. C. B. standard appliances, 
714-kw. generator sets, manufactured by Industrial; price paid $21,453. 

34 15-ton cranes, type “‘E,” 40-ft. boom (12 to have M. C. B. standard ap- 
pliances and 22 to have French draft rigging), manufactured by 
Industrial; price paid $19,870. 


bd 
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2 20-ton cranes, type “G,” 8-wheel, 40-ft. boom, French draft rigging, 
manutactured by Industrial; price paid $22,402. 

4 20-ton cranes, type “‘G,’”’ 8-wheel, 50-ft. boom, French draft rigging, 
manufactured by Industrial; price paid $21,730. 

3 15-ton cranes, No. 8, 8-whecl, 50-ft. boom, French draft rigging, manu- 
factured by Browning; price paid $19,415. 

1 20-ton crane, No. 8, 8-wheel, 46-ft. boom, French draft rigging, magnet 
and generator; price paid $22,135. 

1 20-ton crane, No. 8, 8-wheel, 50-ft. boom, French draft rigging; price 
paid $18,985. 

5 20-ton cranes, 8-wheel, 50-ft. boom, M. C. B. standard appliances, manu- 
factured by Joliet Bridge & Iron Company; price paid $21,000. 

2 20-ton cranes, 8-wheel, 50-ft. boom,, French draft rigging, manufactured 
by Browning; price paid $19,080 and $19,420. 

7 25-ton cranes, type ‘“‘H,” 8-wheel, 50-ft. boom, French draft rigging, 
manufactured by Industrial; price paid $24,718. 

8 25-ton cranes, type “H,” 8-wheel, 45-ft. boom, pile driver attachment 


(4 equipped French draft rigging and 4 with M. C. B. standard ap- 
pliances), manufactured by Industrial; price $28,012. 

3 30-ton cranes, model “F,” 8-wheel, 50-ft. boom, M. C. B. standard ap- 
pliances, sister hocks, manufactured by Ohio Locomotive Crane Com- 
pany; price paid $25,700. 

2 35-ton cranes, type “L,” 8-wheel, 
wrecking tools with spare parts, 
paid $27,240. 

9 35-ton e¢ranes, type “‘L,’”’ 8-wheel, 45-ft. boom, magnets and generators, 
outriggers (2 equipped with French draft rigging and 7 with M. C. B. 
standard appliances), manufactured by Industrial; price paid $34,132. 

15-ton cranes, type model “C,” M. C. B. standard 15-ton capacity, 
8-wheel, 45-ft. boom, manufactured by Ohio Locomotive Crane Com- 
pany; price paid $19,800. 

18 50-ton wrecking cranes, type “P,” M. C. B. coupler and trucks, pump 
and fire hose lighting equipment (17 are without booms and can be 
equipped with long booms for erecting purposes, 3 equipped with 
curved boom), manufactured by Industrial; price paid $32,865. 

15-ton cranes, 2.4 M. (7 ft. 1014 in.) gage, hinge of boom. 17 ft. above 
track, 48-ft. 3%-in. boom, self-propelling, double drum, manufactured 
by Variety Iron; price paid $20,300. 

15 10-ton cranes 2.4 M. (7 ft. 10% in.) gage, hinge of boom 17 ft. above 
track, 48-ft. boom, self-propelling, double drums, manufactured by 
Brown Hcist Company; price paid $16,884. 

5-ton cranes, 2-boom, electric cargo unloaders, 65-ft. booms, 
gantry 44 ft. center to center of rails, operated by 3-drum electric 
hoist, manufactured by Clyde Iron Works; price paid $30,100. 


40-ft. boom, French draft rigging, 
manufactured by Industrial; price 
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The tentative agreement between the government and the 
machine tool builders, which the crane manufacturers were 
asked to consider, is as follows: 

“Ist. The inventory of all machine tools and equipment 
which is being made will be expedited to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

“2nd. As soon as it is known that a quantity of machine 
tools is available for disposal, the manufacturers of these 
tools will be given an opportunity to purchase them at a 
price and on terms of settlement which will be satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. 

“3d. In case it is impossible for the manufacturer to pur- 
chase his product outright, an effort will be made to arrange 
for the marketing of the product in an equitable manner, 
securing for the government and the manufacturer alike the 
best possible terms. 

“4th. In case both these methods of disposition fail, the 
material will be offered for sale to the general public in a 
manner prescribed by law. 

“In the settlement of plant contracts which involve the 
sale of large groups of various kinds of tools and equip- 
ment, an effort will be made to prevent the sale for resale 
of any equipment, as it is realized that great injury could be 
done by indiscriminate sales of this character.” 
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Supply Trade News 





Major O. C. F. Randolph, who was discharged from the 
United States Army Engineering Corps December 13, of last 
year, has taken charge of sale of buildings to railways for 
the H. K. Ferguson Company, of Cleveland. Major Ran- 
dolph is a graduate of the University of Illinois, and since 
leaving college has been in the bridge department of the 
Michigan Central and with the Timken Detroit Axle Com- 
pany as construction engineer. He was also for a while the 
construction superintendent for the Austin Company, and 
left them to join the army in July, 1917, as second lieuten- 
ant in the 16th Railway Engineers. In France he was in 
charge of important building work on railroad and hospital 
construction, and was in this country organizing a sapper 
regiment at the time the armistice was signed. 


High Honor Conferred Upon Dr. J. A. L. Waddell 


The highest honor in the entire world that can fall to the 
lot of any scientific man has just been conferred upon an 
American engineer, when on December 17 at Paris L’/nstitut 
de France elected Dr. 
J. A. L. Waddell, con- 
sulting engineer of New 
York and Kansas City, 
a Corresponding Mem- 
ber in the Academie des 
Sciences. Such mem- 
bership is the most high- 
ly coveted distinction 
among the scientists of 
Europe, for the organi- 
zation is both old and 
exceedingly select. 

L’Institut de France 
is composed of five aca- 
demies, the principal one 
of which is the Academie 
des Sciences. That or- 
ganization is restricted 
to a full membership of 
66, all of whom must 
be citizens of France; 
and in addition there 
are 116 corresponding members scattered all over the world. 

The Academie is divided into two groups—Mathematical 
Sciences and Physical Sciences. The former is subdivided 
into five sections, viz., those of Geometry, Mechanics, As- 
tronomy, Geography and Navigation, and General Physics; 
and the latter into six sections, viz., those of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Botany, Rural Economy, Anatomy and Zoology, 
and Medicine and Surgery. Each of these eleven sections, 
excepting that of Astronomy which has sixteen, is allowed 
ten corresponding members, who may be residents of France 
or of any foreign country, so that a scientific specialist, how- 
ever great his renown, must await not merely a vacancy in 
the Academie, but one in the particular section to which he 
belongs. The full membership of 66 is equally divided be- 
tween the eleven sections. By this means an equal balance 
is always maintained, and there can be no undue preponder- 
ance of any single scientific branch, or of any group of such 
branches. 

For a year past there has been a vacancy in the list of 
corresponding members in the Mechanical Section, owing to 
the death of General Zaboudski of Russia, who was assassin- 
ated during an uprising of the populace at Petrograd. After 
considering the matter for several months, the Academie 
finally chose Dr. Waddell to fill the vacancy, basing their 
selection upon the value to practical science of his numerous 
books, papers, and addresses on both the theory and the 
practice of engineering, as well as upon his contributions to 
the development of technical education. One of his books 
was translated into French, and was published some three 
_years ago by ifhe French Government. 





Dr. j. A. L. Waddell 
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The Academie des Sciences was inaugurated in 1795; and 
during the succeeding 123 years there have been only 18 
corresponding members chosen from the United States, Dr. 
Waddell making the nineteenth. Of these 18, three are still 
living, viz., the astronomers Dr. Edward Charles Pickering 
of Harvard University and Dr. George Ellery Hale of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the geographer, Dr. William Morris Davis 
of Cambridge, Mass. 


Duntley-Dayton Company Organized 


On January 1 the Duntley-Dayton Company took over the 
entire output of the Dayton Pneumatic Tool Company, oi 
Dayton, Ohio, and announced its entry into the pneumatic 
tool field. W. O. Dunt- 
ley, former president of 
the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, is pres- 
ident of the new con- 
cern and his son, Capt. 
C. A. Duntley, is vice- 
president. Capt. Dunt- 
ley has not yet been re- 
lieved of his command 
in the 27th U. S. Field 
Artillery. The Dayton 
line of pneumatic tools 
has been on the market 
fot many years. A new 
plant, equipped with 
modern machinery, has 
just been completed to 
take care of the busi- 
ness of the company. 
In addition to handling 
the output of the Day- 
ton Pneumatic Tool 
Company, the Duntley organization is putting out a complete 
line of portable electric drills and grinders, as well as a full 
line of accessories, such as hose and hose couplings, rivet 
sets and chisel blanks. W. O. Duntley is one of the pioneers 
in the pneumatic tool business and has been closely con- 
nected with the industry for the past 25 years. He has a 
number of pneumatic and electric tool inventions to his 
credit, the Duntley electric drill being, perhaps, the most 
widely known. The offices of the Duntley-Dayton Com- 
pany are located in the Westminster building, Chicago; 
the eastern offices are at 295 Fifth avenue, New York, and 
the Philadelphia branch in the Commercial Trust building. 


Oe ae 


W. O. Duntiey 


Trade Publications 


MALLET ArTICULATED Locomotives.—Record No. 91, published 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., is devoted 
to a non-technical description of Mallet articulated locomotives, 
illustrated with two sectional drawings. Instructions are given 
for the proper handling of these locomotives, as well as formulas 
for calculating their tractive effort. The booklet also contains 
a number of illustrations of various locomotives of this type, both 
for foreign and domestic roads, with their dimensions and gen- 
eral data. 


Tue Roap To PeAce.—The book which the Lakewood Engi 
neering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued under this 
title is one of the most attractive and striking trade publica- 
tions which has been issued by any company in the railway 
supply field for some time. The booklet, which is 13 in. by 
11 in. in size, is a story of the use of light railway equipment 
behind the battle fronts in France. Its left hand pages are 
devoted to photographs showing the light railway sections 
in manufacture and transit, the actual laying of the track and 
its use by light railway equipment. The right hand pages 
tell the same story in words. Special attention is given to 
an important shipment in the St. Regis from Cleveland via 
the lakes and the Welland Canal, etc., to the other side. 
Tribute is paid to the engineer regiments which carried on 
the work. One of the most interesting pictures shows a 
group of the French “Blue Devils” who were invited to see 
the Lakewood plant where the light rail was made. 
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Railway Financial News 


Battimore & Onto.—This company has arranged with Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., and the War Finance Corpora- 
tion for the extension until July 1, next, of $22,500,000 note 
obligations, which mature February }. The bankers, it is 
understood, either hold or represent the bulk of the notes, 
while the War Finance Corporation will supply the funds 
necessary to pay off the unextended portion. When the 
notes matured on October 1, last, they were extended to 
February 1 by the road’s bankers and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, which drew upon the $500,000,000 revolving 
fund. This source of assistance has been practically ex- 
hausted for the time being, and as a result the War Finance 
Corporation was called upon to lend its aid. The maturing 
notes were originally divided into $10,500,000 three months’ 
notes, $8,000,000 discount notes and $4,000,000 of bank 
loans. The present is the third renewal arrangement, the 
first having been made July 1, 1918. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A settlement of this com- 
pany’s litigation with the Colorado & Southern growing 
out of contracts entered into in 1906 and 1914, whereby it 
agreed to purchase from the Colorado & Southern a half 
interest in the Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway, has been 
effected. The statement issued at the offices of the Rock 
Island Company says: “A settlement has been agreed upon 
whereby the Colorado & Southern will accept in cash 60 
per cent of the amount due on the contract, which under 
the final decree in the Rock Island receivership would be 
payable in full in 6 per cent preferred stock at par, such as 
was paid to all other general creditors of the Rock Island. 
This will involve the payment of some $4,000,000, and the 
Rock Island will own outright a half interest in the Trinity 
& Brazos Valley Railway and will have a permanent outlet 
to the Gulf ports, which will be of great value in the event 
of the return of the roads to private operation. The total 
cost of the Trinity & Brazos Valley road is now in excess 
of $11,000,000.” 

In 1915 the receiver for the Rock Island disaffirmed the 
contracts and the Colorado & Southern brought suit for 
their enforcement. 

Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—See Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY.—See Pennsylvania Railroad. 

P2NNSYLVANIA RatLroAp.—The directors of this company and 
the Cumberland, Valley Railroad took preliminary action 
on January 22 toward the complete absorption of the Cum- 
berland Valley by the parent company. Stockholders of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will be asked to ratify the 
merger at the annual meeting March 4. 

Trinity & Brazos VALLEY.—See Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Waycross & WesteRN.—Press despatches state that Judge Evans 
in the United States District Court at Macon, Ga., has con- 
firmed an order under which that part of the Waycross & 
Western extending 16 miles from Cogdell to Milltown is 
to be junked. The stretch of railroad from Cogdell to 
Waycross is to be continued in operation for a period of 
five years under the terms of the order. The purchasers, 
the Empire Construction Company, paid $73,000 for the 
rail and ties when delivered at Waycross. The Waycross 
to Cogdell portion of the railroad is sold as a going con- 
cern for $120,000 and the purchasers agree to operate this 
part of the road for five years under a contract with the 
Knox Lumber Company. 


Railway Construction 


PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroAp.—-A contract has been given to E. H. 
Vare, Philadelphia, Pa., for building a new machine shop, and 
new stalls in the roundhouse at Todd’s Cut, Wilmington, Del. 
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Railroad Administration 
Central 


J. C. Turner has been appointed representative of the 
Division of Labor. Mr. Turner will be assigned to conduct 
investigations and to represent the Division of Labor of the 
Railroad Administration in other specific matters to which 
he may be assigned, affecting employees of the railroads 
under federal control. 


G. H. Atkins and C. B. Heinemann, traffic assistants to 
the director of the Division of Public Service and Accounting, 
have been appointed assistants to the director of the new 
Division of Public Service, with office at Washington. The 
Short Line Section, of which E. C. Niles is manager, has 


also been transferred to the new Division of Public 
Service. 
Brice Clagett, heretofore private secretary to the director 


general, has been appointed assistant to the director general. 
H. A. Taylor, heretofore assistant to the assistant director 
general, has been appointed general assistant to the director 
general. G. H. Parker, heretofore assistant to the assistant 
director general, has been appointed financial assistant to the 
director general. 


E. H. DeGroot, Jr., assistant manager of the Car Service 
Section, has been appointed assistant director of the Division 
of Operation in charge of office matters, succeeding J. H. 
Keefe, who has resigned to return to the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. J. A. Somerville, assistant manager of the Car 
Service Section, has resigned to return to his former position 
as general superintendent of transportation of the Missouri 
Pacific. 


Regional 


J. P. Walker has been appointed terminal manager of the 
Charleston Terminal Company and the North Charleston 
Terminal Company, at Charleston, S. C. In addition to his 
other duties the terminal manager will have jurisdiction over 
all departments on his terminals, reporting to the regional 
director. 


Federal and General Managers 


The jurisdiction of Elisha Lee, federal manager of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern Lines, and. associated lines, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been extended 
over the Barnegat Railroad and the Philadelphia & Beach 
Haven Railroad. 


J. E. Gorman, federal manager of the Rock Island Lines, 
Chicago, has had his authority extended over the Des Moines 
Terminal Railroad. J. A. Wagner, general manager of the 
Des Moines Union, the Des Moines Western and the Iowa 
Transfer, Des Moines, Iowa, has also had his jurisdiction 
extended over the Des Moines Terminal. 


Operating 


E. B. Russell has been appointed assistant to federal man- 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio, Western Lines; the Dayton & 
Union Railroad, and the Dayton Union Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, vice F. A. Deverell, promoted. 


W. B. Kilgore, road foreman of engines of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Western Lines; the Dayton & Union Railroad, and 
the Dayton Union Railroad, with office at Dayton, Ohio, 
will also assume the duties of trainmaster, Wellston sub- 
division, vice W. E. Duffey, transferred. 


F. P. Pelter, superintendent of the Memphis division of the 
Southern Railroad, with office at Memphis, Tenn., has been 
appointed general superintendent of the Georgia Southern 
& Florida; the Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, and the St. 
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Johns River Terminal, with office at Macon, Ga., vice W. F. 
Kaderly, promoted. 


O. K. Cameron, superintendent of the Mobile division of 
the Southern Railroad, with office at Selma, Ala., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Memphis division, with office 
at Memphis, Tenn., vice F. P. Pelter, promoted, and M. E. 
Madden, trainmaster, with office at Macon, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Mobile division, with head- 
quarters at Selma, Ala., vice Mr. Cameron. 


John Madden Egan, whose promotion to general super- 
intendent, Southern lines, of the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago, Memphis & Gulf, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., was announced in 
the Railway Age. of Jan- 


uary 10, was born at 
Amboy, Ill., on Sep- 
tember 1, 1880. Mr. 


Egan has been in the 
service of the Illinois 
Central for the past 25 
years. He entered rail- 
way service in August, 
1893, as a messenger on 
that road at Chicago. 
In 1894, and for the 
three years following, 
he was agent at One 
Hundred and Fourth 
street, Chicago. From 
1898 to 1901, he was 
employed as rodman in 
the maintenance of way 
department, following 





J. Mi. Egan which he became assis- 
tant engineer in the 
maintenance of way and construction departments. In 1903 


he was appointed road supervisor; from 1904 to 1911 he was 
roadmaster on the Freeport and the Nashville and Ten- 
nessee divisions. On June 6, 1911, he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Mississippi division at Water Valley, Miss., 
and five years later he was transferred to the Tennessee 
division at Fulton, Ky., which position he held until his 
promotion to general superintendent at New Orleans. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


L. W. McCoy has been appointed assistant federal auditor 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


L. S. Smith, local treasurer, at Dallas, Texas, for the Texas 
& Pacific, has been appointed acting federal treasurer of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western and the Weatherford, Mineral Wells 
& Northwestern, succeeding W. M. Edgar in the latter 
position. Mr. Smith’s headquarters will be in Dallas, Texas. 


William C. Fitch has been appointed freight claim agent 
of the Southern Pacific (lines south of Ashland, Ore.), the 
Western Pacific, the Tidewater Southern and the Deep Creek, 
having general charge of loss and damage freight claims and 
the prevention of causes of such claims, succeeding M. E. Mc- 
Kirahan, assigned to other duties. 


F. E. Sawyer has been appointed assistant federal auditor 
of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis; the St. 
Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Railroad; the Wiggins 
Ferry; the St. Louis Transfer Railroad; the East St. Louis 
Connecting Railroad; the Interstate Car Transfer; the Alton 
& Southern Railroad; the St. Louis National Stock Yards 
Railroad; the East St. Louis National Stock Yards Railroad, 
and the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., vice F. M. McDonnell, resigned to engage in 
other business. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Andrew Hanson has been appointed supervisor of bridges 
and buildings of the Yellowstone division of the Northern 
Pacific, with office at Glendive, Mont., succeeding W. D. 
Pearce, promoted. 
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P. T. O’Neill has been appointed division master mechanic 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., succeeding Fred Lowert, who has been 
transferred to the St. Paul shops at Tacoma, Wash. Mr. 
O’Neill was formerly superintendent of motive power of the 
Idaho & Washington Northern at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and 
after that line was purchased by the St. Paul he was ap- 
pointed general foreman at the Spirit Lake shops and later 
general foreman at the Tacoma (Wash.) shops. 


William Gemlo, whose promotion to superintendent of 
motive power and rolling stock on the Minneapolis & St. 
with 


headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was an- 
nounced in the Railway 
Age of January 10, was 
born at Glasgow, 
Canada, on September 
28, 1868. Mr. Gemlo 
began railway work 
with the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis as a locomo- 
tive fireman in Septem- 
ber, 1888, and served in 
that capacity until Oc- 


Louis, 


tober, 1896, when he 
was promoted to loco- 
motive engineer. In 


June, 1907, he was ap- 
pointed roundhouse 
foreman, and two years 
later traveling engineer. 
In October, 1913, he 
was promoted to mas 
ter mechanic at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, which 
position he held until 
his recent appointment as superintendent of motive power 
and rolling stock, with headquarters at Minneapolis, as men- 
tioned above. 





W. Gemlo 


T. E. Kirkpatrick, signal supervisor on the western division 
of the New York Central, with headquarters at Elkhart, Ind., 
has been appointed supervisor of the signal repair shop at 
Elkhart. T. G. Inwood, assistant signal supervisor on the 
western division, with headquarters at Elkhart, succeeds Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, effective January 15. 


George W. Ditmore, whose appointment as master car 
builder of the Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters at 
Colonie, N. Y., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on February 
17, 1878, at Jermyn, Pa., 
and was educated in 
the high school of his 
native town. He began 
railway work on June 
1, 1897, as a journal 
packer at Carbondale, — 
Pa., on the Delaware & 
Hudson, and later 
served as car repairer. 
One year later he was 
promoted to car in- | 
spector and served in 
various other capacities 
in the car department. 
In March, 1902, he was 





appointed an_inter- 
change car inspector at 
Green Ridge _ yard, 


Scranton, Pa., and then 
served as foreman of 
car inspectors and re- 
pairers at the same place and at Buttonwood, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. On December 1, 1913, he was transferred to Carbondale 
as shop foreman, and about four years later he was promoted 
to division car foreman of the Pennsylvania division. Since 
November, 1918, he served as assistant master car builder 


G. W. Ditmore 


until his recent appointment as master car builder of the 
same road, as above noted. 
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W. F. Kaderly, general superintendent of the Georgia 
Southern & Florida, the Hawkinsville & Florida Southern 
and the St. Johns River Terminal, has been appointed super- 
intendent of motive power of the Southern Railroad lines 
east, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., succeeding E. C. 
Sasser, resigned. 


E. E, Ramey has been appointed superintendent of fuel 
and locomotive performance of the Baltimore & Ohio, East- 
ern lines; the Coal & Coke; the Wheeling Terminal Railroad; 
the Western Maryland; the Cumberland Valley, and the Cum- 
berland & Pennsylvania Railroad. The position of super- 
visor of fuel consumption has been abolished. 


F. G. Jonah, formerly chief engineer of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco System and recently colonel in the railroad en- 
gineeers, engaged in service on light railways with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, has returned, and 
is now chief engineer of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
the Frisco Lines north of the Red river, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. V. K. Hendricks, now chief engineer of 
these lines, becomes assistant chief engineer. 


Junius Beverley Lamb, whose appointment as signal and 
electrical engineer of the Southern Railroad, Lines East, 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., has already been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born on December 1, 1885, in 
James City county, Va., and was educated at William and Mary 
College, and at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He began 
railway work on July 1, 1906, with the Southern Railway as 
an electrician engaged on construction work and has been 
in the continuous service of that road ever since. From 
January, 1907, to November, 1909, he was electrical and 
signal foreman on construction work and then served as 
signal and electrical supervisor on construction and mainte- 
nance work. In November, 1914, he was appointed assistant 
signal and electrical engineer, which position he held until 
his appointment as signal and electrical engineer of the 
Southern Railroad, Lines East, as above noted. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. E. Connors, assistent to the vice-president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago, resigned on January 21, 
and has been appointed receiver for the Spokane & Inland 
Empire, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash. 


J. C. Williams, general manager of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, has been elected vice-president and general 
manager, and A. L. Graner, auditor and assistant treasurer, 
has been elected auditor and treasurer; both with offices at 
Akron, Ohio. 


Operating 


Walter Pratt has been appointed manager of sleeping, din- 
ing, parlor cars and hotels of the Canadian National Railways, 
with jurisdiction over all lines, and with office at Toronto, Ont. 


Traffic 


J. H. Mahan has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Nevada-California-Oregon, with headquarters at Alturas, Cal. 


Major W. M. Kirkpatrick has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Canadian Pacific, in charge of 
the western lines, with office at Winnipeg, Man. He was 
assistant freight traffic manager of the eastern lines at the 
time he entered military service in September, 1915. 


The following appointments have been made on the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, effective January 24: P. Mooney, 
assistant general freight agent of the Canadian Northern, at 
Toronto, Ont., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent and J. E. LePage, division freight agent of the Cana- 
dian Government Railways, at Quebec, has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent, both with offices at Quebec, and with 
jurisdiction over Quebec City, Levis, East of O’Brien and 
Garneau to Chicoutimi and Quebec, and the Quebec & Sag- 
uenay Railway; Mr. Mooney has been appointed also assist- 
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ant general passenger agent; S. G. Tiffin, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Canadian Government Railways, 
has been appointed assistant general freight agent, with of- 
fice at Montreal, Que., and with jurisdiction over Kingston 
and East of North Bay, Ont., to Garneau, Matapedia, Que., 
and Edmunston, N. B.; James Orr, general freight agent of 
the Canadian Northern, lines east of Port Arthur, at Mon- 
treal, has been appointed assistant general freight agent, and 
G. R. Fairhead, district freight agent of the Canadian North- 
ern at Hamilton, Ont., has been appointed division freight 
agent, both with offices at Toronto, Ont., and with jurisdic- 
tion from west of Kingston to Windsor, Ont., Toronto to 
Port Arthur, Armstrong, Ont., and O’Brien, Que., and G. M. 
Thomas has been appointed district freight agent, with office 
at Hamilton, Ont. 


Obituary 


J. V. Young, signal engineer of the Boston & Maine, with 
office at Boston, Mass., died at his home in Reading, Mass., 
on January 10, at the age of 56. Mr. Young had been in 
charge of the signal department of the Boston & Maine 
since July, 1895, and was a prominent member of the Rail- 
way Signal Association. 


Waldo B. Cronk, vice-president and general manager of 
the Caraquet & Gulf Shore, with headquarters at Bathurst, 
N. B., and vice-president of the Kent Northern, died on 
January 27, in Toronto, Ont., at the age of 56. He began 
railway work in 1878, on the Chicago & North Western and 
subsequently held various positions on different roads in- 
cluding the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the 
Canadian Pacific; and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


George Sherwood Hodgins, of the editorial staff of Railway 
and Locomotive Engineering, died at his home in New York 
on January 18, at the age of 59 years. A graduate of the Up- 
per Canada College and 
the School of Applied 
Science, affiliated with 
the University of To- 
ronto, he afterwards 
served an apprentice- 
ship in the Kingston 
Locomotive Works. Af- 
ter some experience in 
a division master me- 
chanic’s office on the 
Canadian Pacific, he 
was advanced to vari- 
ous positions on the 
road, and latterly was 
locomotive inspector 
on the entire system. 
He was recalled to the 





Kingston Locomotive 
Works as_ mechanical 
G. S. Hodgins engineer. Later he en- 


tered the service of the 

Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany as general inspector of the output of that plant, and 
was also for some years inspector for the Richmond Loco- 
motive Works. During these earlier years he had contributed 
to a number of railroad publications. In 1900 he entered the 
field of practical journalism as editor of the Railroad Digest. 
In 1902 he joined the staff of “Railway and Locomotive En- 
gineering” as associate editor, and in 1908 became managing 
editor, which position he held till 1911, when he was called 
by the Canadian Government to make a comprehensive re- 
port on the shops, appliances, tools and equipment neces- 
sary for the Trans-Continental Railway. On the completion 
of that work in 1915, Mr. Hodgins joined the staff of the 
Railway Periodicals Company as managing editor of the 
Railway Master Mechanic and Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way. In 1916 he returned to Railway and 
Locomotive Engineering and remained on the staff as editor 
until his death, besides contributing to popular science maga- 
zines. 











